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WORK. Then shall I cheerful greet the labor- | thing and everything in its place.” 

et ia . ing hours, When he showed us about the premi- 

Let me but do my work from day to And cheerful turn, when the long|ses we were more than pleased to note 
day, shadows fall the way in which this old-time motto 

In field or forest, at the desk or) At eventide to play and love and|was carried out. The tool house and 
loom, rest machine sheds showed order. No 

In roaring market place or tranquil Because I know for me my work is|time was lost in looking for tools and 
room; best. implements. The crops on the farm 

Let me but find it in my heart to say, —Henry Van Dyke. indicated that the motto had been ad- 
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. FLOCK OF ANGORA GOATS AFTER THE SHEARING SEASON.—Scene in the Southwest. 
































When vagrant wishes beckon me A PLACE FOR EVERYTHING. Pherea to. There was no question 
astray: A short time ago we were afforded | about crop rotations. All farm work 
“This is my work; my blessing, not|an opportunity to visit what we con-|was brought up-to-date. No time was 
my doom; sider, an up-to-date farm in the Cen-| wasted in looking for things, for they 
Of all who live I am the one by/tral West. The proprietor was a mid-| were in their proper places. The home 
whom dle-aged man, who had taken up the! bore evidence of thrift. The dairy 
This work can best be done in my|farm as a homestead and made his|/orchard, garden and yard had not 
own way.” way through his own efforts. We | been forgotten, and all added to the 
Then shall I see it not too great, nor/| visited his farm buildings, and were | “eternal fitness” of things. 
small, struck with a suggestive motto which Here was a farmer and his family 
To suit my spirit and to prove my} was seen in a prominent piace in each who were enjoying the fruits of their 
powers; building. It read: “A place for every- (Continued on page 5.) 
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For the busy, practical, working farmers of 
America, Itis their paper and claims their support. 
Entered at the Des Moines, lowa, Post Office as 
second class matter. 
TERMS. 


Subscription Price Fifty Cents per Year or 
thirty cents for six months, payable in advance. 

Renewals—The date on the address label or 
each subscriber's paper shows the time to which 
the subscription is paid, and is the subscriber 
receipt. The paper |s paid for to and including the 
month (of the year) indicated on the label. It tine 
date on the label is not changed upon receipt of 
the second paper, after payment of subscription. 
or if any error is noticed. subscribers will confer a 
favor by notifying us. In sending renewals always 
sign your order exactly as the name appears on 
address label. 

How to Remit—Send money by Postal Money 
Order, Express Order, Bank Draft or Registered 
Letter. Postage stamps in good condition ac- 
cepted for small amounts. 

Change in Address—When ordering a change 
in the address. subscribers should be sure to give 
their formeras well as their present address, other- 
wise the address cannot be changed. 

Discontinuance —If you wish SUCCESSFUL 
FARMiNG discontinued after your subscription has 
expired, so state when sending your order; we will 
then place an “S" after your name on your address 
label, which will indicate that your name will be 
dropped at the expiration of time paid for. 


Advertising Rates on application. 
Address all letters to 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING PUB. CO., 
213-214-215 Manhattan Building, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
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OUR ADVERTISERS. 


We believe that every advertisement in 
this paper is backed by a responsible person. 
Bat fo make doubly sure we will make good 
any loss to paid subscribers sustained by 
trusting any deliberate swindler advertisin 
in our columns, and any such swindler wi 
be publicly exposed. We protect subscribers 
against rogues, but we do not guarantee to 
aijust trifling differences between subscrib- 
ers ap’ honest, responsible advertisers, 
Neither will we be responsible for the debts 
of honest bankrupts sanctioned by the 
courts. Notice of the complaint must be 
sent us within one month of the time of the 
transaction and you must have mentioned 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING when writing the 
advertiser. 








PRIZES FOR BEST ARTICLES. 


Our monthly prizes for the best 
articles contributed to Successful 
Farming for August issue were 


awarded as follows: First prize, “‘Proft- 
able Hogs;” second prize, “Reporting 
to the Doctor;” third prize, “The In- 
terurban Solves the Problem.” 

These prizes will be awarded each 
month as they have been in the past 
The offer is a cash prize of $3.00 for 
the best article contributed; $2,00 for 
the second best, and $1.00 for the 
third best. We trust many of our read- 
ers will send articles for this contest. 

Our prize of $3.00 as first prize, 
$2.00 as second prize, and $1.00 as 
third prize for the best photograph 
sent in by September list will be an- 
nounced in our next issue. We are 
obliged to do this because Successful 
Farming goes to press on the 15th 
of each month preceding the date of 
issue. However, the prizes will be 
sent promptly to winners in this con- 
test. 

. * + * . 
FARM TOOLS AND MACHINERY. 

Where farm tools and implements 
are allowed to remain out-of-doors 
the year round they deteriorate rapidly 
in value, run down in looks, get rus- 
ty, the wood parts become checked, 
wheels warp, blades get dull, paint 
fades, and too early they find a place 
on the scrap iron heap of the junk 
dealer. Tool houses pay good inter- 


est on the investment in saving mach- 
inery. There is little excuse in not | 








building a tool house or machine shed man did in college, he could farm 


on the farm. 
first considerations. Such a building | 
should be built so that it is dry at all | 
times and conveniently arranged, in| 
order that machinery and tools can 
be taken out and returned without 
difficulty. Have a place for everything | 
in such a building. 

A good plan is to build a lean-to on 
the barn. 
at the expense of three sides, roof, 
floor, windows and door. Many mil- 
lions of dollars are expended each 
year in our farming districts for farm 


It should be one of the | just as well. 


It is also quite true that the short 
course man may be just as good a 
practical farmer as the four year man 
on the day he graduates, but the 
training which the college man re- 
ceives from his associations and from 
his application to various sciences, 


| especially those relating to agriculture 


This can be constructed | 


should make him more progressive 


‘and better equipped to apply new 


methods to his work. The really suc- 
cessful man nowadays must be a man 


| of considerable ability, and in these 


machinery and tools, and millions of | 
/lines of the industries, an agricultural 


dollars are lost through neglect in 
leaving them out-of-doors the year 
round. This practice of outdoor stab- 
ling will reduce the value of a $150 
machine, for instance, to $100 or less 
in a year. Too much machinery is 
rusted gut rather than worn out. 

Thrifty farmers long ago realized 
this and provided suitable buildings 
for housing their farm implements, 
but there is still a large number who 
adhere to the wasteful practice of 
leaving the farm machinery and tools 
out-of-doors, and it is sad to note that 
they suffer the consequences’ with 
great fortitude, and don’t seem to real- 
ize that such a practice makes a large 
leakage in their profits. 

All of our readers who are not 
provided with a proper tool or imple- 
ment building will, we trust, give the 
matter careful thought and look at the 
question from a business standpoint. 
If this is done we feel sure that there 
will be no question as to the advisa- 
bility of constructing and using a tool 
and implement building. 

. * * * * 
EDUCATION FOR THE FARMER. 
How many times do we hear the ex- 

pression, “He is an educated farmer,” 
especially so when such a one has 
made a failure of the business of farm- 
ing, and how many times has this ex- 
pression been cited to keep many an 
ambitious boy from obtaining an edu- 
eation? 
for a moment in the true light of fact. 


days of special education along all 


education should pay. The four years’ 
course in agricultural should be the 
only thing good enough for the young 


‘farmer who is contemplating a col- 


lege course. 
It has been found that science, as 


‘related to agriculture, has been de 


i tter | 
Lat ws lock ot thie me er | should practice shallow or deep culti- 


veloped so as to be of practical use 
to the farmer. The high prices of 
land and the tendency toward intens- 
ive farming, together with the com- 
paratively low prices of many of our 
farm products, demand that the farm- 
er should know the very best of farm 
management and production. The 
farmer of the present, in order to 
reach the highest place in his profes- 
sion, must keep in touch with the 
investigations of the experiment sta- 
tions and the scientific agricultural 
world in general. He needs an agri- 
cultural education to do this to the 
best advantage. 

There are so many problems con- 
fronting the farmer, that general in- 
formation is essential. The problem 
of sustaining soil fertility is all im- 
portant, and is often hard to solve 
when it must be made to pay in dol- 
lars and cents. A general knowledge 
of botany, physics and chemistry, in 


‘their relation to soils and plants, is 


There are any amount of people) 


all about us who can show very 
plainly why the young man fitting 
himself for the profession of law or 
medicine should be educated, but how 
many people forget that it is as es- 
sential to be trained for an agricultur- 
al pursuit as it is to be trained for 
medicine or the law. True, many 
farmers who are not trained in schools 
of agriculture are making a great Suc- 
cess of their work, yet how much 
greater might be their success if they 
had availed themselves of a course 
in one of our agricultural colleges. 
Even those who advocate an agricult- 
ural education often fail to prove that 
such a course is desirable, because 
the arguments presented contain much 
of theory and not enough of facts. 

Let us then see what the facts are 
in the discussion of this subject. The 
question that confronts the young man 
entering upon the taking of an agri- 
cultural course is: “Shall I take the 
short course in agriculture, or the four 
years’ course leading to graduation?” 
If it is a question of time only, let 
us urge the four years’ course. It is 
true that the man who works for a 
year or two in the short course 
comes out a better farmer than his 
neighbor friend, who never attended 
at all. Yet the chances are quite good 
that if the man who never went to 
college and studied earnestly at home 
the same books as the short course 





useful. The why’s and wherefore’s are 
constantly coming up. For instance, 
the farmer who knows the sciences 
can reason for himself whether he 


vation, the best rotation of crops, etc. 
Of course, he may make mistakes, 
but he will not be bound so firmly 
to the lessons of costly experience. 

The \est system of farming is that 
which includes the raising of live 
stock. The agricultural student learns 
the best types of live stock, those 
suited for beef and milk production. 
We have in mind an agricultural col- 
lege graduate who became manager 
of a herd of seventy-five dairy cows, 
and by his knowledge of the relative 
value and prices of feed, saved $50 
per month during the feeding sea- 
son. 

The above are some of the things 
worthy of consideration by those con- 
templating an agricultural education. 

*> ¢ & s * 
DEEP PLOWING. 

There is a bad practice too often 
found in farm management—that of 
too shallow plowing. The question, 
whether deep or shallow plowing 
should be practiced, will depend large 
ly upon the condition of soils and loca- 
tion of fields. This may be said to 
hold true in reference to methods of 
cultivation. 

Percolation of rain water through 
the soil not only improves the physical 
condition of the soil, but conserves 
plant food. Many soils have a hard 
pan that renders percolation difficult. 
In such cases we have always found 


it advisable to follow comparatively 
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shallow plowing in the spring and 
deep plowing in midsummer and fall, 
thus preventing largely the formation 
of a hard pan. 

Where soils are exceedingly porous, 
deep plowing works an injury unless 
the soil is made compact before it has 
time to lose its moisture by evapora- 
tion. Where such soils are plowed 
deep they should be rolled at once and 
then followed with a harrow, so as io 
give a loose soil mulch. Where heavy 
clay soils are plowed deep and follow- 
ed by a dry period, much moisture is 
lost that can be conserved by placing 
a loose earth mulch on the surface. 

Too many times clay, sandy, wet 
and dry lands are plowed exactly 
alike. Here is where thoughtlessness 
is seen and judgment is left out. 

In light and sandy soils we find 
that they are unable to hold much 
moisture for the use of the growing 
plants, but by making the sub-soil 
compact and covering the surface with 
a fine mulch, the capacity for holding 
moisture is greatly increased. This 
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taken in plowing right, using the best 
styles of plows suited to local condi- 
tions. Much of the permanency of 
productive acres depends upon this 
first application of agriculture, viz., 
plowing, which with modern machin- 
ery, makes it possible to do it right 
at all times. 
sh6shUCUus 


THE WORLD'S FAIR AT ST. LOUIS. 
The vastness of the coming expo- 
sition next year at St. Louis is almost 
beyond comprehension. The approxi- 
mate cost of the exposition will be 
forty million dollars. Of this amount 
the United States government has ap- 
propriated over five million dollars. 
The agricultural building will be the 
largest buiding on the grounds and 
will cover practically twenty acres. 
This alone is evidence of the recogni- 
tion by the exposition officials of the 
importance of our great agricultural! 
industry. We herewith present our 
readers with a cut of this building. 


This structure will cover about five 
and a half acres in which will be 





number of various agricultural pro- 
ducts in such a way as to make it 
possible to study each by itself. Take 
as an instance, corn. An exhibit will 
be installed to consist entirely of 
this one product. It will show every 
variety of corn from all parts of the 
world where it is possible to grow this 
cereal. Every known product of corn 
as a plant or as a fruit will be shown, 
together with illustrations of the 
uses to which the product may be 
ut.” 
, Likewise other products of agri- 
culture will be treated in the same 
manner and will prove one of the main 
features of the exposition. New appli- 
ances and methods used in agricult- 
ural industries will be shown in such 
establishments as dairies, creameries, 
oil mills, ete. New vegetable food 
products and agricultural seeds will be 
shown and their process of manufac- 
ture. New animal food products and 
meats of all kinds are included, re- 
frigerating plants, fittings and appli- 
ances for testing, separating and pre- 
serving milk, etc. An exhibit will be 
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should be borne in mind in practicing | found the pomological exhibit, cov- 


deep and shallow plowing. 


ering a space of about four acres. 


In the Eastern and Southern states, |The space surrounding the agricultural 
too much shallow plowing has been/and horticultural buildings will cover 
practiced, where deep plowing should|an area of forty acres, upon which 


be the rule. In the virgin soils of the 
West deep plowing should be done 
gradually, this method has been found 


will be seen every known tree, shrub 
and plant. These will be exhibited 
in large quantities. In addition to 


to be the most serviceable in increas-| this a large nursery exhibit will also 


ing the yield of farm crops. 
ever shallow plowing is 


continued 


year in and year out, a gradual de-' 


crease in productiveness may be seen. 

The salient points in favor of deep 
plowing are, that moisture is more 
easily retained; the roots of plants are 
given an opportunity to go deeper and 
farther in search of food, thereby giv- 
ing greater strength to the plants; 
drainage is assisted; where com- 
mercial fertilizers are employed, a 
breaking up of the soil to a good 
depth assists in retaining and utiliz- 
ing these plant foods, and lastly the 
fertility of the sub-soil is brought 
Within reach of the plants. 

On many of our farms in this coun- 
try many poor crops can be traced 
directly to shallow plowing. 


basis of success of the farm rests 





The 


largely upon the methods followed in| 
Plowing, and too much care cannot be 


When-| be made on these grounds. 


The live stock exhibit will be one 
of the most unique and largest eve! 
known in the history of our country. 
Processes as well as products will be 
shown and this will present an educa- 
tional feature that will have a whole. 
some effect in educating those inter- 
ested in our great live stock industry. 

The machinery exhibit, containing 
farm machinery of all kinds will be in 
actual operation, in fact, processes 
of manufacture of all agricultural pro- 
ducts will be shown wherever it is 
possible to do so. 
chief of the department of agriculture, 
concerning this feature of the expo- 


Mr. F. W. Taylor, | 
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ST. LOUIS, MO. 








seen showing the preparation of foods 


by the aid of flour mills, bakeries, 


canning factories, freezing machines 
sugar refineries, distilleries and vari- 
ous other industries. 

St. Louis is an ideal point to hold 
such an exposition, being situated as 
it is midway between New York and 
San Francisco, the Gulf of Mexico, 
and the Great Lakes. The city of St. 
Louis has a population of over 600,000, 
being the fourth city in size in the 
United States, and will afford ample 
accommodations for millions of visi- 
tors. Twenty-four railroads lead into 
the city and transportation facilities 
are good. 

The work on the grounds during the 
past four months has been pushed 
forward rapidly. We recently visited 
the expositions grounds and were sur- 
prised to see what a wonderful ad- 
vancement is being made. As work 
progresses we expect to inform our 


| readers from time to time of any new 


sition, has the following to say, which | 
| sums the matter up nicely: 


“The chief way in which it is intend- | 
‘ed to improve the methods of other 


expositions of the department of agri- 
culture will be in the showing of the 





| 


features that will be of interest in 


;}connection with the exposition. 


* * = * * 
Confidence and thusiasm are 
necessary to the farmer if he is going 
to succeed. \ 
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stored up in their tissues. Hence, we 
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Thank God for grass! No other glory! 


vies 
With the 


srass; 


refreshing glory 


Not e’en the blue of the o’erbending 


skies, 


Nor fading splendors when the day- 


light dies, 


Can this sweet smile of living green 


surpass. 
VALUE OF 
Where diversified 
ried on it 
one main line of produce, but it 
pays to combine with it a 
side lines that will give the 
something to sell the year around. 
These lines are easily 
from the orchard, garden, 
yard and dairy. The 


SIDE LINES. 


farming is 


side 
oped 
try 


food for the table and this is no small 
aid in reducing the monthly grocery 
bills. 

This side line arrangement should 
be made gradual and allowed to grow 
and develope. Avoid extremes and 
determine between what constitutes 
a main line and side Tine of product- 
ion on the farm. We recall a number 
of instances where a side line has 
been started and proved so profitable 
that it became the main product of 
the farm and, on the other hand, we 
have. known of instances where en- 
thusiasm has developed a side line 
too far, at a loss in profits. It is best, 
however, to exercise judgment in this 
matter,» but above all keep some side 
lines going that will help in making 
not only more profits on the farm, 
.@ but also increase the home produc- 
tion of wholesome foods. 

* * * * ” 
GREEN MANURING AND CHEMI- 
CALS. 

(By O. T. Everhart, Hanover, Pa.) 

By green manuring we mean plowing 
down green plants or crops which 
were raised fer that special purpose. 
This form of cultivation was practiced 
by the Roman nation two thousand 
years ago, and since then, until the 
present time, it has been of very great 
importance to the farmer, particularly 
when the quantity of barnyard manure 
is not plentiful. It supplies to the 
soil fertilizers which the growing 
crops need so as to make them profit- 
able. 

It is a well-known fact that the three 
principal ingredients necessary for 
the growth of plants are nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid and potash. The one 
most frequently deficient in the soil 
and the most expensive is nitrogen. 
Hence in order to raise profitable 
crops these elements must be sup- 
nlied to the soil, which is by means of 
commercial fertilizers and other 
manures. 

It is natural to inquire how green 
maruring renders the soil fertile. This 
occurs partly from plants with long 
and bush roots, like clover, which pen- 
etrate deep into the earth, and when 
these plants die and a mixed with 
the soil they act in the same manner 
as barnyard manure. 

But this does not explain how these 
plants furnish so much fertilizing ma- 
terial. It has been discovered by sci- 


« 


see that they draw from the air, at a 
cost of nothing, one of the principal 
ingredients necessary for the growth 





of the 


car- 
pays in most cases to have 
alsu 
number of 
farmer 


devel- 
poul- 
family is 
furnished an abundance of wholesome 


te in the atmosphere, which is then 
| 
} 


of plants or crops, while we pay $40 
a ton for the same ingredient, in a 
commercial fertilizer, in the form of 
nitrate of soda. 

It is well to remember that the air 
we breathe is four-fifths nitrogen and 
one-fifth oxygen. Mankind appropri- 
ates in breathing the oxygen and re- 
jects the nitrogen, while on the other 
hand, plants use the nitrogen and re- 


ject the oxygen. 
What a beautiful law of nature is 
here presented, for, what is life to 


me, is death to the other. No living 
being can survive without oxygen and 
}no plant could grow without nitrogen. 

The plants generally used for green 
manuring are called leguminous plants 
isuch as the different varieties of 
| clover, peas, beans, vetches, ete., be- 
cause these draw the nitrogen from 
the air and will grow luxuriantly with 
the addition of phosphoric acid and 
| potash. 
leguminous plants, such as_ wheat, 
| corn, rye, oats, buckwheat, etc., draw 
|their nitrogen from the soil and im- 
|poverish it to that extent. Thus you 
j}can plainly see that by green manur- 
|}ing with leguminous plants you supply 
the soil with nitrogen drawn from the 
air, which is free and inexhaustible, 
instead of purchasing nitrogen, which 
is the most costly fertilizer. 

The principal leguminous plants 
used for green manuring are, red and 
crimson clover, alfalfa, cow peas and 
beans. Every farmer is familiar with 
red clover, which has been cultivated 
for centuries. It grows best in a tem- 
perate climate with some moisture. In 
the central and eastern parts of our 
country it is grow, extensively for 
hay. For green manuring it is used 
very extensively, but much of its fer- 
tilizing quality is lost by mowing and 
making hay instead of plowing down 
the full crop of clover. 

Crimson, also called scarlet clover, 
does not thrive well in the cold north, 








but grows well on light soil and is well 
adapted to sandy soil.. Alfalfa, or 
lucerne, is particularly adapted to a 
dry climate, and will endure drought 
much better than all other clovers. 
Cow peas are used to a large extent, 
both as a fertilizer and a food. There 
are a large number of varieties, and 
they have been called the “poor man’s 
bank.” They withstand the effects of 
heat and drought much better than 
clover. The great fertilizing value of 
this plant comes from the fact that 
it draws such large quantities of nitro- 
gen from the air and stores it in the 
roots for the use of succeeding crops. 
At the Rhode Island experiment sta- 
tion a crop of 17 1-2 tons of green cow 
peas yielded 157 1-2 pounds of nitro- 
gen. At the Louisiana station one 
acre of cow peas yielded sixty-four 
pounds of nitrogen, twenty pounds of 
phosphoric acid «and 110 pounds of 
potash. With such evidence no farm- 
er should hesitate to give green ma- 
nuring a fair trial. 

In conclusion let us sum up the 
facts, why it is profitable for the farm- 
er to pursue this manner of tilling the 
soil. Green manuring with leguminous 
plants increases the fertility of the 
soil, by changing its material proper- 
ties, by rendering it more porous and 
adding large quantities of humus, for 


On the other hand the non-| 


cultivation, while non-leguminous 
plants draw nitrogen from the soil, im- 
poverishing it to that extent, and adds 
nothing but a small quantity of humus, 
On the other hand, the leguminous 
plants enrich the soil by drawing nitro- 
gen from the air and storing it in their 
cells, and when plowed under give it 
to the soil for the growth of future 
crops. This is evidently the most 
economical way of obtaining so valu. 
ible a fertilizer as nitrogen. 
* * as oa ob 

THE FARMER NOW AND THEN, 
| (By G. Greimann, Chicago, Ills.) 

“He is a farmer;” this is an expres- 
sion used to denote a person of little 
or no education and ill breeding. 
Some fifteen or twenty years ago, the 
|farmer was looked down upon by the 
public at large and was not deemed 
| fit to be placed among the social set. 
|The farmers’ occupation was anything 
but a desirable one, and any young 
lad with a bright head was thought to 
be too good on the farm, to bury his 
‘talent behind the plow. 

I well remember, when a country 
school superintendent once came into 
a little district school to inspect. Upon 
leaving he spoke a few words to the 
class, saying among other things: 
“Boys improve your time well; learn 
all you can and you will not be obliged 
to drudge along on the farm, working 
almost day and night for little recom- 
pense. I know_what it is to follow 
the plow.” Hi’ words implied that 
farming was the last resort for a 
young man, and anybody not fit for 
anything else, was still good enough 
for the farm. 

Even today a great many persons 
may be under the opinion, that farm- 
ing can be done by anyone, if he is 
only strong and robust enough to en 
dure it. “What is there to know about 
farming?” they ask; “just plow your 
ground, put in your crop and the rest 
will come by itself.” 

It is true, that a farmer’s life about 
twenty years ago, had little entice 
ment for a young man. Secluded ina 
lonely spot, without near neighbors, 
far from large cities and railroad con- 
nections, his life was spent in a mo 
notonous manner. Even things enjoy- 
ed by city people on an income of nine 
or ten dollars a week, could not be had 
by farmers owning hundreds of acres, 
although being the possessor of herds 
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LENNOX GASOLINE ENGINES 


Used for all purposes, grinding, pumping 


water, sawing wood, etc, Mounted engines 
with or without saw aud pump attach- 
ments. Write for catalogue and prices. 


LENNOX MACHINE CO., 
18. FP, St., Marshalitown, Iowa’. 
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of cattle, yet he could not put a bit 
of fresh meat on the table during sum- 
mertime for want of ice and means of 
refrigeration. Enjoyments and recrea- 
tions for the mind were not available. 
Daily papers were not to be had, for 
the postoffice was miles away and the 
farmer would not get there oftener 
than perhaps once a week. Therefore, 
to settle on a farm meant exclusion 
from the world and death to an active 
and brilliant mind. 

In other respects too, the farmer 
twenty years ago had to labor under 
serious disadvantages. Bad roads in 
winter, lack of time in summer made 
it necessary for him to dispose of his 
produce at the nearest markets re- 
gardless of prices. Local merchants 
were independent and could be so be- 
cause the farmer had to sell to them, 


and they could pay whatever they 
wished. The horse trader and the 
drover had the farmer at their mercy 
and became rich at his expense. 
Furthermore the lightning rod agent 
and various other kinds of agents 


swindled him out of his hard earned 
money. 

During recent years the farmer’s ex- 
istence has greatly changed for the 
better. The building of railroads has 
brought the larger markets closer and 
since the R. F. D. has been establish- 
ed mail can be delivered into the far- 
mer’s house every day. Nothing hin- 
ders him from keeping in touch with 
the outside world, from receiving the 
city daily papers, with their market 
reports which he can study, and learn 
just what price to ask for his produce 
and live stock. Home dealers must 
now pay what is right otherwise noth- 
ing will keep the farmer from ship- 
ping to other markets. The old-style 
apple packer and the drover will no 
more earn an extra commission; if 
they wish to do business, they must 
pay market price. 

Besides ordinary newspapers, few 
farmers today are without a special 
farming paper of some kind. They 
read, study and discover new ways 
and means of making the soil yield to 
a better advantage; of raising poultry 
and other live stock for the market, 
and how to make it pay best; how to 
raise orchards and how to keep them 
in a good condition. They find sources 
of making money, of which they never 
thought of before. Instead of going 
through the same routine work year 
after year, the farmer now strikes out 
for new fields of enterprise. He goes 
about his work in a more systematical 
way; he makes income balance labor 
and raises only such crops as will yield 
him good returns. In other words, 
the old farmer of “hand-to-mouth” 
style has been replaced by a thinking, 
intelligent, ambitious farmer, who 


' realizes the value of his labor; Frho 


feels that he is the keystone in the 
vast arch of commercialism, that with- 
out his efforts the world would soon 
come to a stand still. 

The farmer of today looks into the 
future, sees the value of knowledge 
and odes everything in his power to 
better the country schools in order to 
give his children a good education. 
The old “District school” with its 
“Three R” system of frontier fame is 
no more; new institutions have been 
established in which the “Hoosier 
Schoolmaster” no longer reigns, but 
Where modern teachers with modern 
ideas and modern methods lay the 


foundation of learning into the minds 
of rural youths. 

The day is not far distant, when the 
farmer’s occupation will be duly hon- 
ored, and when his social standing will 
be on a higher level. The time may 
soon be here when all those young 
people who flock to the city today, 
wil gladly return to free and independ- 
ent country life instead of being 
bullied in factories and workshops. 


*ane & 8 
A PLACE FOR EVERYTHING. 


(Continued from front page.) 
iabor, an example of brains and 
brawn well mixed. We were sorry 
when we parted, for the lessons this 
scene taught<are worthy of the adop- 
tion by the beginner and by those 
farmers from whom we so often hear 
the expression—‘Farming don’t pay.” 








The way in which these pest feeds, 
is for the larvae to burrow through 
the corn husks or pass in through the 
silks at the top of the green ears of 
corn. The worms are found in greater 
quantities near the top of the ear, ° 
although they are often observed feed- 
ing on the kernels near the butt. The 
attacks of this insect not only retards 
the development of the ear upon which 
they feed, but practically ruin the ear 
of corn for commercial purposes. If 
the ravages are not too great and do 
not extend over too large an area, it 
is practical to collect infested ears 
and feed them to stock. If the attack 
extends over a large area such a 
method of procedure would not be 
practical. In such cases fall plowing 
should be- practiced, whereby the 
earthen cells in which the pupae rest 
will be broken up and result in their 
death. This method offers a fair op- 


. 
Heliothis armiger in all stages.—a, 6, egg, enlarged; c, larva; d, pupa in its under- 
ground cell; e¢,/, moths. . 





CORN WORM. 


One of our subscribers. writes, 
“Enclosed I send you a specimen 
of a worm which is destroying my 


corn. I first noticed it at work on 
some ears of sweet corn, and have 
also found it in my field corn. What 
is the name of this pest and what can 
be done to check its ravages?” 


The specimen received is the so- 
called “Corn Worm,” (Heliothis armi- 
ger;) See Cut. We have noticed this 
pest ourselves this season working 
on sweet corn, found it also working 
on field corn, and have receivedreports 
of its ravages in parts of Iowa other 
than that in which our correspondent 
resides. 


The life history of this pest is in- 
teresting in this connection. In Sep- 
tember or early October the caterpil- 
lars, after they have finished feeding 
on the corn, go under ground and 
change to the pupae state, passing the 
winter in this condition. Early in 
the spring if the ground remains un- 
disturbed the moths, which are of a 
dull clay color, make their appear- 
ance, and lay eggs upon such plants as 
they may find. Early tomatoes and 
peas are plants upon which they are 
quite likely to lay their eggs. Early 
corn, such as sweet corn, is attacked, 
and the earlier it is the more abun- 
dant will the insects be found in it. 
The insect then spreads to field corn 
where it remains until the kernels be- 





come hard and glazed. 








portunity for controlling the pest. 
We would advise our correspondent 
to practice fall plowing after the corn 
is harvested, if the ravages are quite 
general in his cornfield. 
* * * . + 


The best beef can be made only 
during the period of the steer’s most 
rapid growth. m 


EEL ROOFING 
Strict wi, fet wide, feet long. The 
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| o experience necessary x 
eréheary hammer or hatchet the only 
tools you need. We furnish nails free 
and paint roofing two sides. Comes 
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Asquare means 100 square feet. Write 
for free N on Farm supplies of every kind, 
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TALLERDAY WIND- 
MILL REGULATOR. 


This Regulator stops your 
winpmill when tank is full; 
starts it when water lowers: 
it never forgets; itis guar- 
anteed to work on any 
windmill and price is so low 
that no one can afford to do 
withou it. If you wish Tanks 
which will not rot, rust, in- 
jure by freezing or leak write 
us. teege stock; a shipment. 

_,  Tallerday Stee! Pipe & Tank Co., 
Sales Dept. T. Waterloo, lowa. 
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THE RETIRED FARMER. 
(Written for Successful Farming.) 
(By Carolus Collis, Des Moines, Ia.) 

An interesting character, found in 
many of our country towns today, is 
the retired farmer, the man who has 
spent the greater part of his life in 
tilling the soil, and now, in his old 
age, has come to town to spend the 
remainder of his days at ease. Asa 
general thing he is readily distinguish- 
ed from the rest of the population, for 
he is different from every other man. 
He is not engaged in active business 
or work of any kind, but nobody would 
think of calling him a loafer. There are 
too many of the marks of the worker 
about him for that. Indeed, the typi- 
cal retired farmer seems to carry the 
idea of work with him wherever he 
goes and to impress it on the minds 
of all who see him. Perhaps he is not 
so handsome as some men. His figure 
may not be so very erect nor his face 
and hands so very white and smooth, 
and he may not be dressed in the 
height of fashion, but for all that there 
is in his honest face and in his air 
something which will win for him 
the respect of those who are wont to 
show anyone respect... And it is only 
meet that respect should be shown one 
who has helped to develop a country 
as the retired farmer has done. 

Years ago that farmer now showing 
the effects of age and toil and weather, 
was a model of sturdy young man- 
hood. In the eye, now faded and dim 
of sight, gleamed the light of resolu- 
tion. Every movement betrayed en- 
ergy, ready to be bent to the task of 
changing a wilderness into a garden. 
The young man knew that he had hard 
labor before him, but he was undaunt- 
ed and full of hope and he went to 
work with a will. 

It is not the easiest thing in the 
world to make out of a piece of land 
never before under cultivation, a 
blossoming field. But this, in most 
cases, is what our farmer set about 
doing. He did not have the things to 
do it with that the modern farmer has. 
Perhaps his first team was a yoke of 
oxen, no doubt strong in limb, but very 
deliberate in movement. The tough 
sod did not yield with nearly so much 
ease to the old-fashioned plow as to 
the modern one. The farmer had to 
exercise much anxious care in getting 
his corn into straight rows for the 
check-row planter was not yet. There 
were no seeders and so the two tons 
or so of oats, required to seed about 
forty acres, had to be carried and scat- 
tered about by the hard-working man 
himself. And when the harvest came, 
golden though the grain was and beau- 
tiful to look at, before it was safely 
stored it exacted from the retired 
farmer much lowly bending beneath 
the fierce glare of a merciless midsum- 
mer sun. Then there were hailstorms 
that ruined the promising crop, and 
sometimes there were grasshoppers or 
army worms or too much or too little 
rain. 

But through it all, and in spite of 
every reverse, the farmer prospered. 
Had he not done so he could not to- 
day have been a typical retired farmer. 


He toiled early and late. He was 
manager, and laborer, president, secre- 


and treasurer of a business not 
may not always 


tary 
a little complex. He 
have received a very 
what he had to sell, but he always 
managed to keep the two sides of his 
account in balance even if there were 
some years that the profits were 


small or entirely lacking. 
So year by year he lived and labor- 


high price for | 





ed, slowly but steadily gaining in 
wealth and gradually transforming his 
wild piece of ground into a well tilled, 
well regulated farm, and more than 
that, a comfortable and happy home. 

And while his material resources 
developed, so did also his character. 
He was not given time enough to 
spend a great deal of it in the study 
ot books, but experience is an excel- 
lent school, and the farmer receives 
lessons from the day he starts. His 
circumstances did not permit thhim to 
spend his substance in needless lux- 
uries, and he was too busy to waste 
the precious hours’ thinking out 
schemes whereby he’.might increase 
his gains at the expense of his neigh- 
bor. 

The day finally came when the good 
man found that his labors and years 
were beginning to tell on him. His 
eye was not so keen nor his step so 
elastic as in days gone by. He tired 
more easily and tasks that hitherto 
had seemed light he now considered 
arduous. He was unwilling to admit 
that he was growing old and that the 
burden he had so long carried ought 
to rest on younger shoulders. But the 
truth was forced upon his mind at last 
and then he began to think of moving 
to town. He looked at his beautiful 
farm, every spot of which bore trace 
of his patient labor. The fields he 
had tilled, the trees he had planted, 
and the buildings he had built, all 
seemed to invite him to stay, and he 
wished that he might be young once 
more. But, it could not be, and, with 
a heavy heart, he left the old place, 
and now you may find him in the 
little town where he lives. It is a 
satisfaction to him to know that he 
left his place a better one than he 
found it, that he has contributed no 
smal! share toward the upbuilding of 
his country, and that for many years 
to come the little realm over which 
he reigned will stand as a monument 
to his industry and perseverance. He 
is not a farmer now, He has retired. 
He talks to those who are still en- 
gaged in the work that interests him, 
perhaps tends a garden or a horse 
and a cow and a flock of chickens, and 
—finaliy—rests. Rest on, good old 
retired farmer! You have earned it. 
Do not feel regret at the thought that 
are no longer one of the busy 


you 
throng. You have done your share 
and can now stand apart, a quiet ob- 
server. 


* * * * Bd 
THE PLEASURES OF FARM LIFE. 
Blessed is he whose youth was pass- 
ed upon the farm, and if it was a dairy 
farm his memories will be all the 


more fragrant. The driving of the 
cows to and from the pasture every 
day and every season for years—how 
much of summer and of nature he got 
into him on these journeys! What 
rambles and excursions did this errand 
furnish the excuse for! The birds 
and birds’ nest, the berries, the squir- 
rels, the woodchucks, the beech woods 
with the treasures, into which the 
cows loved so to wander and browse; 
the fragrant wintergreens, and a “hun- 
dred nameless adventures,” says John 
Burroughs, all strung upon that brief 
journey of half a mile to and from 
the remote pasture. 

Did,you ever see a person born in 
the country who did not make the 
announcement with pride, but who 
boasts of being city born? It oftimes 
sounds like association with a prison; 
but the country—and it God made— 
is restful to mind, body and soul. 
“Early to bed and early to rise, 

Makes a man healthy, wealthy and 

wise.” 

This old saying is splendid capital 
for a young farmer to commence with. 

cS. 6 & 





* * * * * 


READING IN THE RURAL HOME. 
(Written for Successful Farming.) 

It has been my experience many 
times while staying at different homes 
in the country, to find so few newspa- 
pers and magazines in them. If there 
is one place more than another that 
needs good, every day reading, it’s in 
the home where the parents and child- 
ren do not get the benefits from the 
city---its libraries, public reading 
rooms and different literature clubs. 
How much more do we know of the 
world’s events of to-day, and just 
through the newspapers -and maga- 
zines! , 

Parents, see to it that your child- 
ren, as well as yourselves, are sup- 
plied with papers or magazines that 
will give them some knowledge of 
what is happening in the world to-day, 
something that will broacen their 
minds and discuss with them at the 
dinner, or when you are all together, 
some of the leading events, and they 
will be eager to tell their teacher and 
the other pupils about it, and in this 
way they will give, as well as receive, 
benefits. 





Mrs. V. R. F. 
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An Honest Lightning Rod 


Endorsed by every Mutual Insur- 
ance Company in the Country 


Over 300,000 Buildings Rodded 


by us in 5 years, and not acase where property 
was damaged in the entire lot. We will re- 
fund your money paid for rods if property is 


damaged while ‘rods are in good repair. : : 


Our rod gives you absolute protec- 


tion from lightning. Write for our 
FREE BOOE on electricity. 


The editor of this paper 
knows all aboat our rods. 
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‘For men are prone to go it blind 
\long the calf paths of the mind 

And work away from sun to sun 

To do what other men have done. 

And out, and in and forth, and back, 
And still their devious course pursue 
To keep the path that others do.” 


* * 2 * * 


Horses should be watered with reg- 
ularity, as it is as essential to them 
as grain when you want to put flesh 
on them. 

ok * * * 


How often one sees a horse wearing 
a bridle that does not fit; it is either 
too long or too short; if too long the 
bit drops down in the horse’s mouth 
and constantly annoys him; if too 
short it is constantly drawing up the 
mouth and is a source of not only 
annoyance to him but often of great 
pain. A horse cannot work with any 
degree of comfort if the bridle does 


' A WORD ON HOG RAISING. 

» (Written for Successful Farming.) 

| (By E. L. Morris, Elwood, Ind.) 
There is no animal we can grow 
| into money as quickly and easily as the 
}hog, if given the right care and the 
proper food, for this is essential in 
growing hogs if we would get the best 
results. Have a good, dry, warm house 
for the sows while farrowing pigs, and 
a good pen with feeding floor in con- 
nection. Select good, lengthy sows, 
well proportiohed, and with good bone 
and muscle quality for breeding pur- 
poses, and breed to a boar having the 
same good qualities. Give the sows 
pure, clean water three times daily, 
and give them ole corn for morning 
feed, a little cooked oats for noon feed 
and corn and oats, ground, mixed and 
well soaked—containing a little Inter- 
national Stock Food—at night, until 
pigs are farrowed; then feed them 
about the same food, except milk in 
place of water and a larger quantity of 
grain. 

Have a pen, away from sows, where 
the pigs can get to it, containing a 
good trough; place corn and rye, well 
mixed and cooked in it, and feed it 
to them from time to time, as much 
as they will clean up each time. Let 
the sows wean the pigs, provided they 




















not fit, and the same is true of the 


coilar. Adjust ail parts of the har- 
ness so they will fit nicely if you want 
the horse to work with ease and be 
contented. 

ok * aa é ~ 


No horse can travel safely without 
the use of the frog. Aside from its 
all essential necessity as the natural 
rest of the bony structure upon the 
ground, its expansion proves in keep- 
ing the hoof from contracting upon the 
enclosed joints. The frog has a func- 
tion always overlooked by the unre- 
flecting in that it is the organ of 
touch. It is the only part of the hoot 
that communicates with the nervous 
System and through that to the brain, 
and it is, therefore, the only means 
that the horse has of accurately de- 
termining his foothold upon the ground. 
Upon no muscle in the body is he 
more dependent for healthful, natural 
action, and from the moment the frog 
is displaced by the blacksmith iron, 
the decay of the horse’s power begins. 





wean in time to breed; if not, separ- 
ate to wean; then feed pigs a little 
whole corn for morning feed, and give 
them milk three times a day; also 
give them corn and rye and a little 
wheat bran, well mixed and cooked, 
twice a day—morning and night, which 
will produce for them all the bone and 
muscle desired. Feed this until they 
are about five or six months old; at 
this age they will weigh from 175 to 
180 pounds. Why? Because they have 
been feu to make a rapid growth, at 
the same time producing a good frame 
and muscles, and having obtained the 
proper care 

At this age prepare to place them on 
the market. Feed a little more corn 


in connection with their regular feed, | 


and in a short time bring their ra- 
tion entirely to a corn diet, until they 
have been made to produce all the fat 
they can; then market them, when 
their weight should be 225 to 250 
pounds, a gain of 50 to 75 pounds dur- 
ing fattening period, which ought to 





be produced within four to six weeks. 


In feeding and fattening hogs, they 
should receive the best of care, such 
as regularity in feeding, plenty o* 
clean water, and see to it that their 
digestion is good, that they may re- 
ceive the full benefit from their feed, 
and Miso keep them free from lice. 
Always feed on a floor, for it does not 
pay to throw good corn into the mud, 
and besides it is much healthier for 
the hogs. Some think they cannot 
grow hogs without rearing them in 
the mud, but this is not good policy, 
for it is just as essential to practice 
cleanliness in growing hogs, as it is 
in every thing else. 

* * ca * 

The horse said: 

Up the hill run me not, 

Down the hill hurry me not, 
On the level spare me not, 

To the hostler trust me not. 

* * * ~ * 
THE BALKY HORSE. 

The balky horse has found a cham- 
pion in Miss Mabel Alva Messenger, 
who has been conducting an individ- 
ual crusade in behalf of this much- 
abused animaal. 

Don’t beat the horse.. That is Miss 
Messenger’s first bit of advice, given 
in the Chicago Tribune. He may have 
a sort of equine reason back of his 
conduct. Then her remedy is of the 
simplest. David Harum had an amus- 
ing remedy, but it required patience. 
He, it will be remembered, tied the 
animal so that it could not move 
when it wanted to, and his patience 
exceeded that of the balky horse. 

Miss Messenger’s remedy takes just 
a minute. She simply lifts one of the 
horse’s front hoofs, holds it up for a 
minute, and when she has_ dropped 
it the horse has lost his stubborn- 


ness. The plan has never failed, she 
asserts. Explaining her crusade, Miss 


Messenger says: 

It is well to remember that it al- 
ways makes matters worse to ill-treat 
a horse at any time, and it is usually 
futile to try to lead the balker, as 
that will cause him to rear, breaking 
the harness, etc. The simple remedy 
is to hold the horse’s front hoof up 
for some time, being careful not to 
jerk the lines or wield the whip— 
nothing to remind him of his mad 
conduct. 

After the foot has been held up, say 
for about a minute, urge him gently, 
and he will start off as though noth- 
ing had happened. I have never 
| known it to fail. The theory is that 
ithe horse can think of but one thing 
lat a time, and in holding his foot up 
lhis mind is taken from his balking 
and he forgets all about it, probably 
for months to come. 

While well bred horses are seldom 
stubborn and unruly, considerable 
depends upon the management. Hor- 
ses that are docile, obedient and trac- 
table in the hands of one man, are 
vicious and unruly in the hands of 
others. Bad dispositions are generally 
|the result of bad management. 

* * * * * 
Too Much Grain Fed.- 

Professor Henry, of the Wisconsin 
experiment station; is of the opinion 
ithat American cattle feeders are in 
the habit of feeding too much grain 
to their animals, and in support of 
the same he says: 

“I have spent considerable time in 
|going through the literature on the 
| subject and am surprised to find that 











'the British feeder gives to his 
| fattening beeves but a very 
‘small grain allowance. You all 
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THE RETIRED FARMER. 
(Written for Successful Farming.) 
(By Carolus Collis, Des Moines, Ia.) 

An interesting character, found in 
many of our country towns today, is 
the retired farmer, the man who has 


spent the greater part of his life in 
tilling the soil, and now, in his old 
age, has come to town to spend the 


remainder of his days at ease. Asa 
general thing he is readily distinguish- 
ed from the rest of the population, for 
he is different from every other man. 
He is not engaged in active business 
or work of any kind, but nobody would 
think of calling him a loafer. There are 
too many of the marks of the worker 
about him for that. Indeed, the typi- 
cal retired farmer seems to carry the 
idea of work with him wherever he 
goes and to impress it on the minds 
of all who see him. Perhaps he is not 
so handsome as some men. His figure 
may not be so very erect nor his face 
and hands so very white and smooth, 
and he may not be dressed in the 
height of fashion, but for all that there 
is in his honest face and in his air 
something which will win for him 
the respect of those who are wont to 
show anyone respect... And it is only 
meet that respect should be shown one 
who has helped to develop a country 
as the retired farmer has done. 

Years ago that farmer now showing 
the effects of age and toil and weather, 
was a model of sturdy young man- 
hood. In the eye, now faded and dim 
of sight, gleamed the light of resolu- 
tion. Every movement betrayed en- 
ergy, ready to be bent to the task of 
changing a wilderness into a garden. 
The young man knew that he had hard 
labor before him, but he was undaunt- 
ed and full of hope and he went to 
work with a will. 

It is not the easiest thing in the 
world to make out of a piece of land 
never before under cultivation, a 
blossoming field. But this, in most 
cases, is what our farmer set about 
doing. He did not have the things to 
do it with that the modern farmer has. 
Perhaps his first team was a yoke of 
oxen, no doubt strong in limb, but very 
deliberate in movement. The tough 
sod did not yield with nearly so much 
ease to the old-fashioned plow as to 
the modern one. The farmer had to 
exercise much anxious care in getting 
his corn into straight rows for the 
check-row planter was not yet. There 
were no seeders and so the two tons 
or so of oats, required to seed about 
forty acres, had to be carried and scat- 
tered about by the hard-working man 
himself. And when the harvest came, 
golden though the grain was and beau- 
tiful to look at, before it was safely 
stored it exacted from the retired 
farmer much lowly bending beneath 
the fierce glare of a merciless midsum- 
mer sun. Then there were hailstorms 
that ruined the promising crop, and 
sometimes there were grasshoppers or 
army worms or too much or too little 
rain. 

But through it all, and in spite of 
every reverse, the farmer prospered. 
Had he not done so he could not to- 
day have been a typical retired farmer. 
He toiled early and late. He was 
manager, and laborer, president, secre- 
tary and treasurer of a business not 
a little complex. He may not always 
have received a very high price for 
what he had to sell, but he always 
managed to keep the two sides of his 
account in balance even if there were 
some years that the profits were 
small or entirely lacking. 

So year by year he lived and labor- 





ed, slowly but steadily gaining in 
wealth and gradually transforming his 
wild piece of ground into a well tilled, 
well regulated farm, and more than 
that, a comfortable and happy home. 

And while his material resources 
developed, so did also his character. 
He was not given time enough to 
spend a great deal of it in the study 
ot books, but experience is an excel- 
lent school, and the farmer receives 
Jessons from the day he starts. His 
circumstances did not permit thim to 
spend his substance in needless lux- 
uries, and he was too busy to waste 
the precious hours’ thinking out 
schemes whereby he’-might increase 
his gains at the expense of his neigh- 
bor. 

The day finally came when the good 
man found that his labors and years 
were beginning to tell on him. His 
eye was not so keen nor his step so 
elastic as in days gone by. He tired 
more easily and tasks that hitherto 
had seemed light he now considered 
arduous. He was unwilling to admit 
that he was growing old and that the 
burden he had so long carried ought 
to rest on younger shoulders. But the 
truth was forced upon his mind at last 
and then he began to think of moving 
to town. He looked at his beautiful 
farm, every spot of which bore trace 
of his patient labor. The fields he 
had tilled, the trees he had planted, 
end the buildings he had built, all 
seemed to invite him to stay, and he 
wished that he might be young once 
more. But, it could not be, and, with 
a heavy heart, he left the old place, 
and now you may find him in the 
little town where he lives. It is a 
satisfaction to him to know that he 
left his place a better one than he 
found it, that he has contributed no 
small share toward the upbuilding of 
his country, and that for many years 
to come the little realm over which 
he reigned will stand as a monument 
to his industry and perseverance. He 
is not a farmer now, He has retired. 
He talks to those who are still en- 
gaged in the work that interests him, 
perhaps tends a garden or a horse 
and a cow and a flock of chickens, and 
—finally—rests. Rest on, good old 
retired farmer! You have earned it. 
Do not feel regret at the thought that 
you are no longer one of the busy 
throng. You have done your share 
and can now stand apart, a quiet ob- 
server. 

S & 6s 8 
THE PLEASURES OF FARM LIFE. 

Blessed is he whose youth was pass- 
ed upon the farm, and if it was a dairy 
farm his memories will be all the 


more fragrant. The driving of the 
cows to and from the pasture every 
day and every season for years—how 
much of summer and of nature he got 
into him on these journeys! What 
rambles and excursions did this errand 
furnish the excuse for! The birds 
and birds’ nest, the berries, the squir- 
rels, the woodchucks, the beech woods 
with the treasures, into which the 
cows loved so to wander and browse; 
the fragrant wintergreens, and a “hun- 
dred nameless adventures,” says John 
Burroughs, all strung upon that brief 
journey of half a mile to and from 
the remote pasture. 

Did,you ever see a person born in 
the country who did not make the 
announcement with pride, but who 
boasts of being city born? It oftimes 
sounds like association with a prison; 
but the country—and it God made— 
is restful to mind, body and soul. 
“Early to bed and early to rise, 

Makes a man healthy, wealthy and 

wise.” 

This old saying is splendid capital 
for a young farmer to commence with. 

C. J. &. 


* * * * * 


READING IN THE RURAL HOME. 
(Written for Successful Farming.) 

It has been my experience many 
times while staying at different homes 
in the country, to find so few newspa- 
pers and magazines in them. If there 
is one place more than another that 
needs good, every day reading, it’s in 
the home where the parents and child- 
ren do not get the benefits from the 
city---its libraries, public reading 
rooms and different literature clubs. 
How much more do we know of the 
world’s events of to-day, and just 
through the newspapers -and maga- 
zines! , 

Parents, see to it that your child- 
ren, as well as yourselves, are sup- 
plied with papers or magazines that 
will give them some knowledge of 
what is happening in the world to-day, 
something that will broacen their 
minds and discuss with them at the 
dinner, or when you are all together, 
some of the leading events, and they 
will be eager to tell their teacher and 
the other pupils about it, and in this 
way they will give, as well as receive, 
benefits. 





Mrs. V. R. F. 
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and we willshow you 
how to make $3 aday 
absolutely sure; we 
furnish the work and teach you free, you work in 
the locality where you live. Send us your address and we will 
explain the business fully,remember we guarantee a clear profit 


of 23 for every day's work. absolutely sure Write atonce, 
KOVAL MANUPACTURING CO., Box [GG {, Detroit, Mich. 
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ance Company in the Country 
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by us in 5 years, and not acase where property 
was damaged in the entire lot. We will re- 
fund your money paid for rods if property is 


damaged while rods are in good repair. : : 


Our rod gives you absolute protec- 


tion from lightning. Write for our 
FREE BOOE on electricity. 


The editor of this paper 


knows all about our rods. 


ST] Dodd & Struthers, 722, Des Moines, lowa. 
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‘For men are prone to go it blind 
\long the calf paths of the mind 

And work away from sun to sun 

To do what other men have done. 

And out, and in and forth, and back, 
And still their devious course pursue 
To keep the path that others do.” 


* * * * + 


Horses should be watered with reg- 
ularity, as it is as essential to them 
as grain when you want to put flesh 
on them. 

ok * * * * 


How often one sees a horse wearing 
a bridle that does not fit; it is either 
too long or too short; if too long the 
bit drops down in the horse’s mouth 
and constantly annoys him; if too 
short it is constantly drawing up the 
mouth and is a source of not only 
annoyance to him but often of great 
pain. A horse cannot work with any 
degree of comfort if the bridle does 


A WORD ON HOG RAISING. 

» (Written for Successful Farming.) 
(By E. L. Morris, Elwood, Ind.) 
There is no animal we can grow 
| into money as quickly and easily as the 
|hog, if given the right care and the 
proper food, for this is essential in 
growing hogs if we would get the best 
results. Have a good, dry, warm house 
for the sows while farrowing pigs, and 
a good pen with feeding floor in con- 
nection. Select good, lengthy sows, 
well proportiohed, and with good bone 
and muscle quality for breeding pur- 
poses, and breed to a boar having the 
same good qualities. Give the sows 
pure, clean water three times daily, 
and give them whole corn for morning 
feed, a little cooked oats for noon feed 
and corn and oats, ground, mixed and 
well soaked—containing a little Inter- 
national Stock Food—at night, until 
pigs are farrowed; then feed them 
about the same food, except milk in 
place of water and a larger quantity of 
grain. 

Have a pen, away from sows, where 
the pigs can get to it, containing a 
good trough; place corn and rye, well 
mixed and cooked in it, and feed it 
to them from time to time, as much 
as they will clean up each time. Let 
the sows wean the pigs, provided they 
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PLOW HORSES ENJOYING A SUNDAY REST. 
AAAs sas aeeaeaeeeaeaeasseseaeees ees ee eee eee 


not fit, and the same is true of the 
coilar. Adjust ail parts of the har- 
ness so they will fit nicely if you want 
the horse to work with ease and be 
contented. 

oe * ¥ * ~ 


No horse can travel safely without 
the use of the frog. Aside from its 
all essential necessity as the natural 
rest of the bony structure upon the 
ground, its expansion proves in keep- 
ing the hoof from contracting upon the 
enclosed joints. The frog has a func- 
tion always overlooked by the unre- 
flecting in that it is the 
touch. It is the only part of the hoot 
that communicates with the nervous 
System and through that to the brain, 
and it is, therefore, the only means 
that the horse has of accurately de- 
termining his foothold upon the ground. 
Upon no muscle in the body is he 
more dependent for healthful, natural 
action, and from the moment the frog 
is displaced by the blacksmith iron, 
the decay of the horse’s power begins. 


wean in time to breed; if not, separ- 
ate to wean; then feed pigs a little 
whole corn for morning teed, and give 
them milk three times a day; also 
give them corn and rye and a little 
wheat bran, well mixed and cooked, 
twice a day—morning and night, which 
will produce for them all the bone and 
muscle desired. Feed this until they 
are about five or six months old; at 
this age they will weigh from 175 to 
180 pounds. Why? Because they have 
been feu to make a rapid growth, at 
the same time producing a good frame 


‘and muscles, and having obtained the 
organ of 


proper care 

At this age prepare to place them on 
the market. Feed a little more corn 
in connection with their regular feed, 
and in a short time bring their ra- 
tion entirely to a corn diet, until they 
have been made to produce all the fat 


they can; then market them, when 
their weight should be 225 to 250 


pounds, a gain of 50 to 75 pounds dur- 





be produced within four to six weeks. 
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| going through 


ing fattening period, which ought to} 


| that 
ithe habit of feeding too much grain 


In feeding and fattening hogs, they 
should receive the best of care, such 
as regularity in feeding, plenty o* 
clean water, and see to it that their 
digestion is good, that they may re- 
ceive the full benefit from their feed, 
and also keep them free from lice. 
Always feed on a floor, for it does not 
pay to throw good corn into the mud, 
and besides it is much healthier for 
the hogs. Some think they cannot 
grow hogs without rearing them in 
the mud, but this is not good policy, 
for it is just as essential to practice 
cleanliness in growing hogs, as it is 
in every thing else. 

+ ~ * a * 


The horse said: 

Up the hill run me not, 

Down the hill hurry me not, 
On the level spare me not, 

To the hostler trust me not. 

* * a» cd * 
THE BALKY HORSE. 

The balky horse has found a cham- 
pion in Miss Mabel Alva Messenger, 
who has been conducting an individ- 
ual crusade in behalf of this much- 
abused animaal. 

Don’t beat the horse.. That is Miss 
Messenger’s first bit of advice, given 
in the Chicago Tribune. He may have 
a sort of equine reason back of his 
conduct. Then her remedy is of the 
simplest. David Harum had an amus- 
ing remedy, but it required patience. 
He, it will be remembered, tied the 
animal so that it could not move 
when it wanted to, and his patience 
exceeded that of the balky horse. 

Miss Messenger’s remedy takes just 
a minute. She simply lifts one of the 
horse’s front hoofs, holds it up for a 
minute, and when she has dropped 
it the horse has lost his stubborn- 
ness. The plan has never failed, she 
asserts. Explaining her crusade, Miss 
Messenger says: 

It is well to remember that it al- 
ways makes matters worse to ill-treat 
a horse at any time, and it is usually 
futile to try to lead the balker, as 
that will cause him to rear, breaking 
the harness, ete. The simple remedy 
is to hold the horse’s front hoof up 
for some time, being careful not to 
jerk the lines or wield the whip— 
nothing to remind him of his mad 
conduct. 

After the foot has been held up, say 
for about a minute, urge him gently, 
and he will start off as though noth- 
ing had happened. I have never 
known it to fail. The theory is that 
the horse can think of but one thing 
at a time, and in holding his foot up 
his mind is taken from his balking 
and he forgets all about it, probably 
for months to come. 

While well bred horses are seldom 
stubborn and unruly, considerable 
depends upon the management. Hor- 
ses that are docile, obedient and trac- 
table in the hands of one man, are 
vicious and unruly in the hands of 
others. Bad dispositions are generally 
the result of bad management. 

aa * * * & 
Too Much Grain Fed.- 

Professor Henry, of the Wisconsin 
experiment station; is of the opinion 
American cattle feeders are in 
to their animals, and in support of 
the same he says: 

“I have spent considerable time in 
the literature on the 
subject and am surprised to find that 


the British feeder gives to his 
fattening beeves but a very 
;small grain allowance. You all 
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know that the 
as we call it, is extensive- 
ly used in feeding operations in Great 
Britain. On _ searching authentic 


sources of information I find that the| 


usual grain allowance for the fatten- 
ing steer in England and Sctoland 
ranges from six to eight pounds per 
head daily. In a few cases it reached 
ten pounds, and in only one case out 
of a score or more of reports have I 
found it stated that so much as twelve 
pounds of grain were fed to a steer in 
a single day, and this amount only at 
the very close of the feeding period. 
The grains used in Britain consist 
usually of barley, corn meal, cotton- 
seed meal and linseed meal. With the 
small grain ration is fed from 50 to 
100 pounds of sliced turnips, four to 
five pounds of cut straw and from five 
to ten pounds of hay, either cut or 
fed long. On this ration the steer in 
England and Scotland usually makes 
a gain of between one and three- 
fourths and two pounds daily, or say 
from fifty to sixty pounds per month. 
There is no need of saying that the 
English stockman does not fatten his 
bullocks or that they are inferior to 
ours when they are sold for the block. 
The English stockman as a rule has 
good cattle, and he puts them on the 
market usually in a finished condi- 


tion.” 
os * * * . 


CORN ENSILAGE FOR STEERS. 


During the past winter (October 10, 
1902 to June 8, 1903) the Kansas Ex- 


periment Station fed a lot of ten/| 


steers on corn ensilage, chopped al- 
falfa hay, and a grain mixture of equal 
parts ground corn and Kafir-corn in 
comparison with another lot of twenty 
steers of the same average weight 
and quality fed exactly the same feed 
except ensilage. The results are 
shown by the following figures: 
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With Ensilage 10 
Without * 20 


4468 715 471 327 
R359 733 | ° 483 

From the above figures it will be) 
seen that for every 100 pounds of 
gain the 471 pounds of ensilage saved | 
18 pounds of grain and 156 pounds of | 
alfalfa. At the market prices of these 
feeds (54 cents per cwt. for grain and 
27 1-2 cents per cwt. for alfalfa), the 
471 pounds of ensilage made a saving 
of 52.62 cents. 

The steers were shipped to Kansas 
City and sold at the stock yards une 
23, at the following prices: 

t with Ensilage ...... $4.95 per cwt. 
Lot without Ensilage .. 4.70 per cwt. 

Here is a gain of 25 cents per cwt. 
in the selling price in favor of the en- 
silage steers. Adding this to the 52.62 
cents already saved it makes the 471 
pounds of ensilage worth 77.62 cents, 
or at the rate of $3.29 per ton. 

Making the aabove comparison on 
the basis of roughness alone, the 471 
pounds of ensilage plus the 329 
pounds of alfalfa in the ensilage lot 
is equivalent to the 485 pounds of al- 
falfa in the lot without ensilage. This 
shows that the 471 pounds of ensilage 
was equivalent to 156 pounds of al- 
falfa. At this rate, 3.02 tons of corn 


ensilage is equivalent to one ton of 


turnip, or rutabaga, | 
| nounced 


When sold the ensilage lot was pro- 
excellent cattle and _ fat 
enough for the ordinary trade. After 


the cattle were slaughtered and placed 
in the cooler, Armour & Co. went over 
the carcasses. The ensilage lot con- 
tained the largest per cent of fat— 
just the right amount for the pack- 
er’s trade. The carcasses showed 
good quality, with very little waste, 
and would be salaable in any market. 
The loins and crops were pronounced 
excellent. 


The lot without ensilage was con- 
sidered a nice assortment of cattle but 
they were not nearly as well covered 
with fat and did not meet the require- 
ments of the dressed beef trade as 
well as the ensilage lot. 


Average farm land in an average 





season will produce from 12 to 15 
tons of green corn per acre. Good 


| families. 


TO IMPROVE THE CATTLE OF 
WEST VIRGINIA. 

The mountains and valleys of West 
Virginia are covered with rich blue 
grass; the climate is mild and health- 
ful; in fact, it is a grand, ideal cat- 
tle country, but farmers have, as a 
general thing, given but little atten- 
tion to grading up and improving 
their cattle; have been content to 
raise the same kind of scrubs that 
their fathers and grandfathers have 
raised. 

Of course, the returns from the cat- 
tle industry have not been what they 
might have been, had they graded up 
their cattle and raised better ones. 

In order to induce the farmers of 
that state to improve their cattle, the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad company 
propose to furnish free to each cattle 
raiser in the state, who will purchase 
one, a good, pure-bred bull of the beef 
The farmer can take the 





bottom land under favorable condi-| py) and keep him and no charge will 
tions will produce from 20 to 25 tons |pe made for his use, the farmer to 


per acre. Assuming that land will 


yield only 10 tons per acre, there is|¢ajj for him. 


return him to the company when they 
They will allow the 


an income according to the above ex-| farmer to select the breed he wants, 


periment of $32.90 per acre. 


‘and the company hopes, by this means, 


Corn ensilage has been proven &/to soon raise the quality of the cattle 


|'more vital points to be observed in 


most desirable feed for dairy COWS. of the state and stimulate the raising 
This experiment, as well as the ex-|of more cattle, and thus add to the 
perience of others who have fed en-| wealth of the farmers, and at the 
silage to steers, indicates that it is a | same time, to the business of the road. 
very important factor in economical J. J. Hill, of the Great Northern 
beef production. D. H. Otis. | railroad, adopted the same plar up 
Exp. Station, Manhattan, Kan. jin Minnesota and the Dakotas and 
s * 68-6 pore ee a “¢ years ago, and so well 

| ai t work, that Mr. Hill declared 

THE GOOD BROOD SOW. |that it gave an impetus to the cat- 

The principle is now well recognized | tle industry, which repaid the road 


‘ Sens .|many times for the outlay. It is 
that like produces like; that good ani lsivamee that farmers and steckmes 


mais are the offspring’ of good parents, | 
and that scalawag stock have descend- | 4° = all ae the advantages of 
ed from scalawag parents. Good, well- | ‘@!S ~4 Paget te stock and will still 
bred stock have certainly well defined | — n raising the inferior ani- 
characteristic, and these points are |: 
what make the good animal. It is'— 
true that these fine points may be/| 
wanting in a pedigreed animal, and 
frequently they are found in an aimal 
that has no pedigree, but wherever 
found they are the results of good 
breeding. Fred H. Rankin, of tae IIl- 
inois stakkon, gives the following points anarenssnenal 
in discussing the brood sow: $500 REWARD 

“The strong arched back, the well | For any case of Rheumatism which cannot be 


| cured with Dr. Drummond's Lightning Reme- 
sprung rib, the full hearth girth, the | dies. Internal and external: relieves at once; cure 





f 
BRICK AND DRAIN TILE 25, fr‘: 


exchange. Write, PELLA DRAIN TILE 
COMPANY, Pella, Iowa. 





|; @uaranteed. Restores stiff joints, drawn cords and 
| broad shoulders, the deep ham, the | hardened muscles. Unsolicited testimonials from 
‘strong under-pinning, the strong, | 20 States, and the endorsement of the highest med- 


ical authority. If your druggist has not got these 
remedies, write us. DRUMMOND MEDICINE 
COMPANY, 84 Nassau St.. N. Y. 


shapely foot—these are among the 





the holding up of a good and thorough- 
ly useful herd of hogs. These are the 
points chiefly sought after by intelli- 
gent farmers and_breeders. 

“Phe brood sows should be large 
and long, and deep bodied, have a 
neat head, be broad between the eyes, 
have medium sized flinty bone and 
large heart girth, which is very es- 


BUY DIRECT FROM FACTORY, 


MIXED PAINTS 


At WHOLESALE PRICES, Delivered FREE 

For Houses, Barns, Roofs, all colors, and SA V E Dealers 
fits. In use @1 years. Officially Endorsed by the 
nge. Low pric; will — you. Write for 

0. W.1 » 232 Plymouth St., Brooklya, N.Y. 








alfalfa hay. 


sential as indicating well developed 
vital organs and consequently a vigor- 
ous constitution. Select your sows 
from the progeny of matured dams 
that are kind mothers, good sucklers, 
prolific and of quiet disposition. If a 
sow possesses these qualities and is a 
good breeder, keep her a long as you 
can.” 





CASH BUYERS FOR REAL ESTATE 


Of all kinds, wherever located. together with their 


addresses, are given FREE in our monthly U. 8. 
Real Estate Journal. With it you can sell your 
property yourself. More of our patrons sell their 


property through our journal than all other ways 
combined. Also a plain, honest plan whereby you 
ean sell any kind of property. Sample copy 25e, 
which will be applied on $1.00 yearly subscription, 
if you like the Journal. 
U. 8S. REAL ESTATE JOURNAL, 
93 West Brighton Ave , Syracuse, N. 
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| OUR EXPERIMENT STATIONS | 
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Devoted to a monthly review the work 
Sding carried on by the Depertetad tholions | 


Bulletin No. 125 of the Alabama ex- 
periment station contains a compre- 
hensive discussion of the many com- 
mon diseases of cattle. It discusses 
fully “Cow Pox;” “Obstruction of the 
Flow of Milk From the Teats;” “Pois- 
onous Plants of Alabama;” “Dysentery 
in Young Animals;” “Indigestion of 
Cattle;” “Abortion;” “Milk Fever,” 
and “Garget.” The bulletin is quite 
fully illustrated and contains many 
practical treatments for these dis- 
eases. It is of value to stockmen in 
general. 











* * * * * 


The following bulletins have been 
recently issued by the department of 
agriculture at Washington, and may 
be obtained by farmers upon applica- 
tion to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Farmers’ Bulletin No. 176, “Cran- 
berry Culture;” farmers’ bulletin No. 
173, “A Primer of Forestry;” farmers’ 
bulletin No. 174, “Broom Corn.” 

Also “Practices in Crop Rotation,” 
by Geo. K. Holmes, of the division of 
statitstics. 

Bureau of forestry, circular No. 25, 
on “Forestry and the Lumber Supply.” 

Bureau of chemistry, circular No. 75, 
“Sugar Cane Culture in the South- 
east.” , 

Farmers’ bulletin No. 43, Bureau of 
Plant Industry, on “Japanese Bamboos 
and Their Introduction in America;” 
also bulletin No. 41 on ‘The Commerc- 
ial Grading of Corn.” 

* * cd * & 

The experiment station of Missouri 
has issued a bulletin on “Apple Grow- 
in In Missouri,” covering the results 
of ten years of experiments along the 
lines of apple growing at the station. 
The bulletin discusses soil and loca- 
tion for apple trees, varieties suited to 
the state; previous preparation of 
land pruning and training of apple 
trees and the picking and packing of 


fruit. It points out that in barreling 
the packing should be uniform 
throughout. It is a mistake to put fine 


fruit in the ends of barrels and fill up 
the center with culls. Only sound 
specimens should be barreled, soft or 
rotten fruits often being capable of 
causing nearly the entire barrel to 
decay. 
*x* * * * 
TOBACCO EXPERIMENT. 

The United States government test 
has demonstrated that tobacco can be 
grown in Texas equal. if not superior, 
to the quality of tobacco of Vuelta 
Abaja, district of Pinar del Rio, Cuba, 
which is known as the finest in the 
world. It is stated that the depart- 
ment of agriculture has decided to 
start a large tobacco experiment sta- 
tion at Nacogdoches, Texas. A plant 
for curing all tobacco grown at experi- 
mental stations in the various south- 
ern states will be opened at this point 
soon and will be under the direction 
of the tobacco experts of the depart- 
ment. This experiment, if it proves a 
success, will be a wonderful boom to 
the tobacco industry in Texas. 

* * * * * 
HESSIAN FLY. 

The Department of Entomology of 
the Kansas experiment station, has 
just issued a bulletin prepared by 


Work Against the Hessian Fly.” The 
bulletin shows that the experience of 
Kansas growers confirms the argu- 
ment that late sown wheat is safer 
from the fly. This conclusion is reach- 
ed by studying the life history of this 
pest. 

The adult insect is very readily 
destroyed by sharp frost, and where 
wheat appears above the ground after 
the first frost of the season it is not 
infested. While it is impossible to 
determine the proper date for wheat 
sowing in advance, the bulletin points 
out that observing farmers can readily 
approximate very closely to the time 
best suited for their own locality for 
the sowing of grain, it being ordinarily 
safe to seed ground to wheat at such 
a date that the new growth shall ap- 
pear after the aterage date of the first 
frost, as shown by the weather service 
records for a given region. The prac- 
tice of late sowing is the chief reliance 
of some of the most intelligent farm- 
ers of the Kansas wheat region, and 
shouldbe given a more general trial] by 


growers throughout the state. There 
is nothing to be gained by early 


growth if the plants are to be destroy- 
ed by the fly before winter as is often 
the case. ; 
~ * * x ” 
LAMB FEEDING. 

Bulletin No. 80 of the South Dakota 
experiment station has just been is- 
sued on “Lamb Feeding,” the object 
of the experiment being to determine 
the relative feeding value of some of 
the newer grains recently introduced 
into South Dakota as compared with 
those of a more staple nature, and also 
the benefit, if any, of grinding the 
same when fed to lambs under the 
same conditions. 

Eighty-one lambs were employed in 


the experiment, divided into lots of 
nine each. The lambs were all grade 
Shropshires and Hampshires, about 


nine months old at the beginning of 
the experiment. Lot one was fed corn; 
lot two, wheat; lot three, macaroni 
wheat: lot four, spelts; lot five, ground 
spelts; lot six, corn and bran; lot 
seven, macaroni wheat and bran; lot 
eight, ground macaroni wheat and 
bran; lot nine, spelts and bran. 

The bulletin contains tables show- 
ing the gains of the animals, a discus- 
sion of the feeds used and an analysis 
of spelts, as well as the average comp- 
osition of wheats and macaroni 
wheat. 

The roughage consisted of hay cut 
from upland prairie, with the excep- 
tion of the last three weeks of the test 
when Bromus inermis hay was used. 
The market price of feeds used is also 
given. The following is the summary 
of the experiment: 

1. The lot fed whole corn made the 
cheapest gain. 

2. Whole macaroni wheat was 
cheaper feed for lambs than ground 
macaroni wheat and bran, or the 
whole macaroni wheat and grain. 

3. Grinding grain for lambs was not 
profitable when fed as a separate ra- 
tion, as it decreased the palatability, 
and therefore interferred with the 
gains. 

4. A more uniform gain was made 
with the whole wheat lots than with 


‘any other feed. 


5. Less grain was consumed when 
Bromus inermis hay was fed; this 
shows that it is more nutritious than 
prairie hay for feeding lambs. 

6. |The lot receiving whole maca- 
roni wheat made a cheaper gain at 
market prices than the whole lot get- 
ting whole bread wheat. 





Prof. E. A. Popenoe, on “Preventative 


7. Macaroni wheat was equal to 
bread wheat, pound per pound, when 
fed to lambs. 

8. It cost more to produce a pound 
of mutton in each case when one- 
fourth bran by weight was added to 
the grain. 

9. It required one-fourth more of 
spelts and one-fifteenth more of wheat 
to produce a pound of gain that it did 
corn. 

10. The lambs made much better 
gains after they were shorn than they 
did before. 

11. Dipping the sheep in the fall 
not only killed all external parasites, 
but is beneficial to the quality of the 
wool. 

* * * * ~ 
DID YOU .READ .OUR ANNOUNCE- 
MENT. 

on page 5 in our issue of August, re- 
garding the Veterinary Obstetrical 
Compendium, written by Wales E. Van- 
Ame, Gen. Mer. of the Live Stock Rem- 
edy Co., of Fort Wayne, Ind. If you 
failed to read the article, it will be 
greatly to your interest to look it up; 
as this is absolutely (as we stated in 
our paper of August) the best book 
for the Farmer and Breeder of Live 
Stock, that has come to our notice. 
Therefore our desire that our subscrib- 
ers benefit, while this extensive and 
much needed book can be obtained at 
the present price of $1.00, while its 
true value is $3.50. 

If any of our readers have neglected 
to order this valuable Treatise on Ob- 
stetrics in Live Stock, we would ad- 
vise not to delay any longer, as Mr. 
VanAme has notified us, that at the 
rate orders are coming in, the first 
edition, which comprises 50,000 copies, 
will not last thirty days longer. 
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GIVES A THOROUGH AND COMPLETE COURSE. 


FOR FREE CATALOGUE ADDRESS 
Dr. S. Stewart, Sec’y, 1428 Holmes St., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Spavir LampJow 


You can cure Bone Spavin, or Blood 
Spavin, Ringbone, Curb, Splint or any 
blemish hard or soft, Fistula, Poll Evil, 
Sweeny or Knee-Sprung, also Lump Jaw 
in cattle, with very little trouble or cost. 
Our two booklets tell you how and prove 
that you can doit, and we will guarantee 
— success in every case. Over 140, 
‘armers and stockmen are doing it our 
way. If you have a case to cure write us 
and we wil! send you the books free. 


FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
209 Union Stock Yards, Ohicago, Ill. 
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INFLUENCE OF HEIGHT OF 
WHEEL ON THE DRAFT OF 
FARM WAGONS. 


The Missouri 
has been doing gv0o 
farmer in making tests 


Experiment Station 
1 work for the 
of the relative 


draft of farm wagons and carts under 
varying conditions as to height of 
wheels, width of tires, macadam, 
gravel and dirt roads. in all condi- 
tions. 1nd on meadows, pastures, cul- 
tivate. .2lds, stubvle land, ete. Thea 
results of many of these details have 
ivst been published in bulletin form 


oy the Station. The draft was deter- 


mined by means of a Giddings self- 
recording dynomometer. The net 
load and in every case the same, viz. 
2,000 pounds. Three sets of wheels 


of different heights all with six-inch 
tires, were used as follows: Standard 
front wheels 44 inches, rear wheels 
inches. Medium, front wheels, 
inches, rear whecis 40 inches. Low, 


> 


do 
» 
) 


front wheels 24 inches, rear wheels 2S | 


the d 
in the 


inches. Without going into 
‘ails of the trials contained 
bulletin, for want of space, we quote 
the following summary given by the 
author, Mr. T. I. Mairs, assistant in 
agriculture: 

First—For the same load, 
with wheels of standard height 
—lighter than those with 
wheels. 

Second—tThe difference in 
the standard wheels was greater on 
road surface in bad condition than 
on good road surfaces. 

Third—Low wheels cut deeper ruts 
than those of standard height. 

Fourth—The vibration of the tongue 
is greater in wagons with low wheels 

Fifth—For most purposes wagons 
with low wheels are more convenient 
than those of standard height. 

Sixth—Wagons with broad tires. 
and wheels of standard height, are 
cumbersome and require much room 
in turning. 

Seventh—Diminishing the height of 
wheel from 36 to 35 inches in front 
and 44 to 40 inches in the rear did not 
increase the draft in as great propor- 
tion as it increased the convenience 
of loading and unloading the ordinary 
farm freight. 

Eighth—Diminishing the height of 
wheels below 30 inches front and 40 
inches rear, increased the draft in 
greater proportion than it gained in 
convenience. 

Ninth—On good roads, increasing 
the length of rear axle so that the 
front and rear wheels will run in dif- 
ferent tracks to avoid cutting ruts, 
did not increase the draft. 

Tenth—On sod, cultivated ground 
and bad roads wagons with the rear 
axle longer than the front one drew 
heavier than one having both axles 
of the same length. 

Eleventh—Wagons withjtherearax- 
le longerthan the front one require 
wider gateways and more careful 
drivers, and are on the whole very in- 
convenient and not to be recommend- 
ed for farm use. 

Twelfth—The best form of farm 
wagon is one with axles of equal 
length, broad tires, and wheels 30 to 
36 inches high in front and 40 to 44 
inches behind. 

A knowledge of the above facts is 
important to farmers who are desi- 
rous of doing the best work with their 
wagons and at the same time con- 
serving the energy of their teams. 

+ o * * * 


I am very much pleased with your 
paper. It is fine—Jno. F. Boyd, Jr., 


wagons 
drew 
lower 


Greenville,. C. 


favor of} 


| EXPERIMENTS WITH TURKEYS. 

Prof. O. M. Watson of the South 
|Carolina experiment station, has pub- 
lished an interesting experiment on 
“The Raising of Turkeys,” by confining 


them in yards during the hatching 
period He points out that one of 
the drawbacks to successful turkey 


raising is the loss of « s, due to the 
turkeys making their nests a long dis- 
tance from home, and points out the 
possibility of inducing tiem to lay 
when confined in runs. A study was 
made two lots of birds, each lot 
containing two bens and one male bird. 
Bronze birds two years old in the one 
case, and three-year-old White Hol 
lnnds in the other. Each lot was con- 
fined in a run £0 by 190 feet, two nests 


eee Oe 


land neld under the cow’s udder in the 
same position as when milking. For 
four and one-half minutes the milker 
then went through motions similar to 
those made in milking, but without 
drawing any milk. The amount of 
dirt which fell into the dish during the 
operation was of course approximately 
the same as would have gone into the 
milk during the milking process. The 
dirt cought in the dish was then brush- 
‘ed into a small glass weighing tube, 
the udder washed and the process re- 
peated. The dirt which fell from the 
washed udder was. also carefully 
brushed into a weighing tube. Both 
;} tubes were then placed in a desiccator 
land after drying twenty-four hours 
|were accurately weighed on a chem- 
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rain and partially hidden behind some 
brush being provided in each case. 

The turkeys were fed in the morn- 
ing a mash of wheat bran and corn 
meal 1.1, with whole corn and wheat 
on alternate nights. Twice a week 
they were given ground bone and meat 
sctaps and always had access to oys- 
ter shells. The Bronze turkeys laid 
forty-two eggs from March 26th to 
April 22d, and the White Hollands 
thirty-six eggs from March 24th to 
May 4th. At the end of the tenth day 
examination showed that thirty-eight 
of the former and twenty-seven of the 
latter eggs were fertile. Twenty-seven 
of the Bronze turkey eggs and sixteen 
of the White Holland eggs hatched. 
During incubation the Bronze hens 
broke four eggs and the White Hol- 
land six, all of which were fertile. It 
is stated that all the eggs which failed 
to hatch were laid during the first 
two weeks of the test. 

* * ok * * 


FILTH IN MILK. 


| The Illinois experiment station re- 
|cently carried out an experiment to 
|determine definitely the amount of 
filth that gets into milk during the 
process, and how much this may be 
lessened by washing the udders. 

It was determined after several 
trials with three afferent milkers ov 
thirty cows that it requires an average 
of four and onehalf minutes -to milk a 
cow. A glazed dish eleven inches in 
diameter, the size of an ordinary milk 
pail, was placed in the top of a pail 
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covered at the top to keep out the | ical balance. 


Sixty trials were made at different 
seasons of the year. With udders thai 
were apparently clean it was found 
| that an average of three and one-half 
'times as much dirt fell from the un- 
washed udders as from the same ud- 
ders after they were washed. With 
soiled udders the average was twenty- 
|two and with muddy udders the aver- 
age was ninety-fours times as much 
dirt from the unwashed as from the 
same udders after washing. 

* * * * * 

I like your little paper better than 
any farm paper I have had the pleas- 
jure to read.—M. Swalm, Duntroon, 
| Ont., Can. : 





CANADIAN LANDS! 


Millions of acres 
of the finest 


Farming and Grazing Lands 
OPEN FOR SETTLEMENT. 


MALL taxes, cheap fuel, good cli- 
mate, enormous crops. Lands 
sell at $3.50 per acre and up, payable 
in ten anaual installments. Why 
rent a farm when you can buy one 
for less money than yon pay as rent? 
Thousands of United States settlers 
are going. For full information ap- 


ply to 
A. Cc. SHAW, 
Gen’! Agt. Pass. Dep’t, Canadian Pacific R’y; 


228 S. Clark St., CHICAGO. 
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THE PASSING OF THE MILKMAID.| And the best trained calf, so the ex- 





w (Weteten for Successful Farming.) perts say, 
Rn read the poet’s pleasing| can’t tel] fees milly Getty tits ace 

Of the gay milkmaid of the olden time, ‘ opi whey. 

And the brimming pail that she poised | * ‘i — qan’t tell that the butter 


on her head 

“Like a queenly crown,” so the poet Is made from cream or from oil and 
said; dyes; 

a — old milk-house with pans and |For all the things of the poet’s dream 
rocks Have lost their plac 

And cold = water, and moss steam; a 
grown rocks; And the dairy mai 

And the mellow tune of the water’s day, r a a Se oe 
song And the creamer 

As it ran its crystal course along. stay. ae ee ee a 

And we’ve read also of the “butter of | And the next advance we look for now 





gold” Is for some machi 
That this maiden churned in these| cow. chine to supplant the 
days of old; REF 
ulitatnuididaies 





a 
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AYRSHIRE COW,MATTIE MEADOWSIDE 3354—Sire Far 
s mers Boy 1709. 
Dam Hattie Meadowside 1990, owned b y Thos. Greenway, proprietor pe fat ad 
Home Stock Farm, Crystal Lake, Manitoba, Canada. This cow is an excel- 
ont — of the Ayrshire breed and holds a high record for milk and butter 
oduction. 


And the skimmer she used “like a/| WAR ON DAIRY BACTERIA 
dainty shell,” (Written for Successful Farming.) 
That lifted the cream from the milk | By Allan S Neilson, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

so well. | Perhaps the most striking character- 
And the poet found in the churn she’d | istics of bad butter is its flavor. That 

use ‘is a mater of letting things in—dirt, 
A fitting theme to inspire his muse; foul air, bacteria. Either of these 
And told how the dainty globulesbroke | When present in any considerable de- 
Like golden beads beneath her stroke. | gree is able to turn the flavor of milk 
But alas, how sadly the flight of time |or butter; is enough to make a dif- 


Has ruin wrought to the poet’s rhyme; ference in profits. Freedom from 
And left us nought to tell to-day dirt and foul odors is a matter of a 
Of the dairy maid and her gentle way.|clean and well ventilated stable, 


For the dairy maid is a dairy man ‘cleanly milking and wholesome milk 
With blue jean pants and a big milk | house or butter making quarers. But 


can; | when these things are right or approxi- | 


And the old milk-house has given way.|mately so, the dairy product is per- 
To the modern creaihery of to-day. |haps yet ‘off’ in flavor and of indif- 
And the brimming pans no longer cool |ferent keeping quality. That is be- 
In the babbling stream or the limpid | cause bacteria not only have a lodg- 
pool. |ing place in ill conditioned dairy quar- 
But the pan of to-day is a steel mach- | ters but in the cheesy substance not 
ine, ‘reached in the ordinary washing of 
That parts the milk from the pure|dairy utensils. Creamerymen recog- 
casein, nize this fact when after carefully 


washing their utensils—in the most 
advanced creameries, patrons’ cans 
in addition—they destroy with steam 
whatever bacteria life remains. Into 
their churns they turn live steam 
from the boiler, and the smaller uten- 
sils and sometimes the large, they 
place in a steam chest. The cream- 
erymen find that it pays to destroy 
_bacteria so far as possible; for when 
|they do so their product is not only 
| better flavored originally but it keeps 
'decidedly better. These character- 
|istics of our best creamery butter are 
/most important factors in making our 
'foreign trade successful. In fact it is 
/only the butter from creameries that 
|is exported. 

Not every creamery patron, cater- 
‘ers to the city milk trade or farmer 
| butter maker has the means at hand 
/to steam utensils. But much can be 
|done toward effecting the end steam 
| secures by the selection of utensils 
|easily cleaned and the use of scrub- 
| bing brush, washing soda and plenti- 
iful hot water applied at the right 
| time. The best modern dairy uten- 
| Sils has as few sharp corners and in- 
| accessible places as possible, for these 
|eollect the material in which bacteria 
\lodge so heavily. Joints need to be 
free from crevices and the seams of 
tin vessels well filled and smoothed 
| over with solder. The best and most 
ES cleaned surface is smooth and 


hard. For this reason tin utensils, 
provided they are not battered or worn 
rough are better than wooden. Wood 
contains intercellular spaces in which 
milk lodges, giving the vessel a sour 
'odor as soon as bacteria develop. But 
|tin utensils need to be discarded as 
'soon as badly worn. To creviced, 
| battered and rusty milk pails and cans 
‘may be safely attributed a very large 
/part of the premature souring of milk 
‘retailed, in the cities. Bottling milk 
iserves both the purpose of greater 
cleanliness and longer keeping in 
|'milk. Churns and other vessels made 
of wood should be made of a very hard 
| variety. 

The only time to clean and have 
the cleaning easy is immediately after 
‘the utensils are used—before milk or 
butter particles have had time to ce- 
ment themselves tightly. But rinse 
with cold or tepid water before using 
hot, or there wil] be a sticking any 
|'way due to the coagulation of the 
‘albumin in milk. Wash with very hot 
‘water using a scrubbing brush and 
‘washing soda, or other cleaning pre- 
‘paration other than common laundry 
‘soap, freely. Apply particular energy 
to joints and do not neglect the places 
hard to reach. An imperfect clean- 
ing is not so very mich better than 
‘none. Let the water be hot not only 
for the first article washed but for the 
last. Then scald in earnest and let 
drain in the sun and air. Both for the 
sake of great cleanliness and to cool 
the vessels which are to receive milk, 
rinse in cold water before using. 

A special word is worth while in the 
case of wooden articles. Rinse a churn 
with cold water to get rid of butter 
particles; then scald with the washing 
water, use sal soda and give the churn 
several revolutions. The inside of the 
‘churn must be kept smooth; a scrub- 
‘bing brush, therefore, if used at all 
must be used sparingly. End with a 
hot rinsing. Let wooden utensils stand 
in the air and sun, but not long enough 
to warp or crack. Rinse or soak in 
cold water before using so that there 
will be a closing up of intercellular 


spaces. 
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The cleaning methods suggested do most cities and villages, especially 
not provide for complete sterilization | during the summer months, there is 
of utensils; but they do the next best|a considerable demand for fresh 
thing—remove the foul adhesive mat- | cheese of this sort, and its manufaac- 
ter in which bacteria lodge, and which |ture is often a source of revenue to 
render milk prematurely sour and but-/|tactories suitably located. It is us- 
ter prematurely rancid. ually sold and eaten in a fresh state, 

* * * @ «& ‘but. it may be subjected to certain 
DAIRY NOTES. |processes, which quite materially 

Dairy cows appreciate shade and /|Cchange its character and which vary 
pure water these hot days. ;widely in different localities. This 

eeeee ;simple kind of cheese is also called 

Do not destroy the flavor of butter | Dutch > a eee ae 


by using too much salt. seen * * * *# 
. * * aE * 


Rye sown in the fall makes an ex- RATIONS FOR DAIRY COWS. 


By A. X. Hyatt. 
cellent pasture for dairy cows. é ? 
as = * ~ * 
The good milker will not permit his 


hands to come in contact with the 
milk. 


ment station, by correspondence, se- 
cured data concerning the rations fed 
by more than a hundred dairymen scat- 
tered over the United States. These 
men were noted in their specialty and 
{I believe what they fed should be a 
good guide for farmers with less ex- 
perience: 

Colorado—Twenty pounds alfalfa 
bay, 5 pounds oat straw, 2% pounds 
wheat bran, 2 1-2 pounds wheat shorts, 
5 pounds oats, 1 1-2 pounds cotton seed 
meal. 

Connecticut—Corn silage, 10 pounds 
hay, 3 pounds bran, 3 pounds corn and 
cob meal, 2 pounds of cotton seed 
meal, 2 pounds Chicago gluten meal. 
Chicago glutten meal. 

[linois—Ten pounds timothy hay, 10 
pounds clover hay, 8 pounds corn, 1 1-2 
rounds oats. 


* * * * * 


To ripen cream properly is one of 
the most important steps in the mak- 
ing of good butter. 


* * * * ™ 


Change the food of the dairy cow 
gradually. If done too quickly there 
will be a shrinkage in milk. 

* ~ ok * * 


The fast milker gets the largest 
amount of milk. He is a friend to the 
cow, but he must be careful in draw- 
ing it. 

~ * x +* * 

If cement floors are used in dairy 
barns they should be more or less 
rough to prevent the cows slipping. 5 pounds clover hay, 3 pounds corn 
No one denies but what a cement fodder, 1 pound oat straw, 1 pound 
floor is a sanitary one. wheat straw, 5 pounds bran, 2 pounds 
oil meal, 2 pounds cotton seed meal. 
Remenbe ' Towa—Fifty pounds corn silage, 5 
is cae 6 a ae Fan genes See 5 Se See er 
end that she will not otane rv He pound oat straw, 1 pound barley straw, 
abr grsiit or abuse 5 pounds ear corn, 2 1-2 pounds of 

on scrub cow. |ground oats and barley. , 
* * 2 Kentucky—tThirty-two pounds corn 

To keep up the standard of the | silage, 6 pounds clover hay, 2 pounds 
dairy raise the best heifer calves|corn fodder, 5 pounds corn meal, 4 
from the best cows bred to dairy bulls 
that have a good pedigree and indi- 


* - + “ * 


Michigan—Twenty-nine pounds corn 
vidual points of excellence. 'sitage, 3 1-2 pounds timothy hay, 1-2 
+ 6s « povnd oats, 1 pound ryemeal, % pound 
| o:lmeal. 

ens - OTTAGE CHEESE. | Minnesota—Kight pounds corn stov- 
formation ut Subscribers asks for in-|er, 7 pounds clover and timothy hay, 
We t a, me making cottage cheese.|5 pounds sheaf oats, 3 pounds ruta- 
Me ake the following extract from|pagas or turnips, 2 pounds bran, 3 
ee Bulletin, No. 166 of the U. pounds oats, 3 pounds corn meal, 2 

Teseei pe ment of Agriculture, which | pounds oil meal. 
em an on making of cottage} Nebraska—Twenty pounds prairie 
ows: ‘hay, 10 pounds corn stover, 5 pounds 


Prof. Woll of the Wisconsin experi- | 


Indiana—Thirty pounds corn silage, | 


pounds ship stuff, 2 pounds oilmeal. | 


A toothsome and nutritious article 
of food is made from sour skim milk 


or butter-milk by allowing the casein | 


to coagulate by the action of acid al- 
ready naturally formed, and then ex- 
pelling the water by the aid of heat. 
A considerable number of products, 
locally distinct and different in the 
degree of dryness of the curd, are 
made in this way. The general pro- 
cess of manufacture is to take sour 
buttermilk or skimmed milk which 
has coagulated, heat it gently from 85 
to 125 degrees Fahrenheit, according 
to circumstances, and drain off the 
whey through a cloth strainer. Then 
reduce the texture of the resulting 
curd by kneading with the hands or a 
pestle; salt is added, and the pro- 
duce is improved by the addition of a 
small quantity of cream or butter. 
Some persons consider it an improve- 
ment to season by the use of one of 
the more common spices. as nutmeg, 
caraway, etc. It is largely made on- 
ly for domestic consumption, but in 





|cornmeal, 3 pounds bran, 1 1-2 pounds 
cil meal. ° 
| New York— Twenty-five pounds corn 
'silage, 7 pounds mixed hay, 4 pounds 
coin meal, 5 pounds bran, 1-2 pound 
/oil meal, 1-2 pound cotton seed oil. 

Ohio—Ten pounds clover hay, 20 
/pounds corn stover, 8 pounds corn 
|meal, 3 pounds corn and cob meal, 
1 pound of bran, 18 pounds roots. 
| Pennsylvania — Forty-five pounds 
‘corr silage, 7 pounds mixed hay, 6 
|pounds bran, 2 pounds cotton seed 
meal. 

Utah—Thirty-five pounds alfalfa hay, 
6 pounds bran, 3 1-2 pounds barley 
meal. 

West Virginia—Forty-eight pounds 
|corn silage, 2 1-2 pounds corn and cob 
meal, 2 1-2 pounds ground wheat, 2 1-2 
pounds each of oats and barley meal. 

Wisconsin — Forty pounds corn si- 
lage, 8 pounds clover hay, 6 pounds 
ran, 2 pounds peameal. 

Wisconsin again — Forty pounds 
| Lonts, 15 pounds clover hay, 10 pounds 


corn fodder, 6 pounds of oats or oat- 
mneal, and 4 pounds of corn and cob 
meal. , 

Canada—Forty-five pounds turnips, 
7 pounds wheat chaff, 15 pounds si- 
lage, 2 1-2 each of oats and pea meal. 

a * ca *- x 


ADVANTAGES OF SILAGE. 

Professor E. C. Eckles, of the 
dairy department of the Missouri 
Experiment Station, says that in 
order to secure the best results in 
feeding dairy cows it is generally 
considered that some food having 
that quality known as succulence is 
necessary. When on pasture the cow, 
‘as a rule, does her best, and to make 
the best of winter conditions some- 
thing must be provided that has some 
of the properties of grass. Two 
methods are used to supply this neces- 
sary quality—by the use of root c~ops, 
and by the use of silage. When «‘:en- 
tion is given to winter dairying =''age 
should by all means be provid, as 
it is undoubtedly the cheapest iood 
for this purpose. 

There is no w2v by which the corn 
crop can be used to better advantage 
than by putting it in a silo. Probably 
more feeding value can be secured 
from an acre of corn put into the silo 
than from an equa! area utilize? iu 
any other way. Silc is always reiishec 
by cows and furmiskes a large part of 
the roughness rejuired in a cheap and 
palatable form. The number of silos 
in use is constantly increasing, espe- 
cially in the dairy sections. Silage is 
also growing in favor as a summer 
feed to supplement pastures. 

The advantages of silage as com- 
pared with field cured fodder have 
been summed up by Professor H. J. 
Waters as follows: ' 

“The practice of preserving the 
'green corn plant in the silo has grown 
rapidly in favor, especially with the 
dairy farmer. It commends itself on 
the ground that— 

“First—A large quantity of mater- 
ial may be stored in a comparatively 
| small space. 

“Second.—Green and succulent food 
‘is thereby provided for the winter 
| months. 

| “Third—The green plant is more 
palatable, the coarser parts of the 
\stalk being much more completely 
consumed when made into. silage. 

“Fourth.—The harvesting is done 
during the pleasant weather in the 
early fall, and the drudgery of han- 
dling dry stover in winter is obviated. 

“Fifth—It is cheaper on the whole 
than to be at the expense of husking 
and grinding the ears and cutting and 
shredding the stover. It does not ap- 
pear to affect the digestibility of the 
material favorably or unfavorably.” 
| xs Ss & &. © 


GOING VERY RAPIDLY. 

The Veterinary Obstetrical Compen- 
'dium written by Wales E. VanAme is 
‘having a phenomenal sale, which is 
|eonclusive evidence that the breeders 
‘of domesticated animals are much in 
'need of a work of this kind. As the 
‘last edition, which comprises 100,000 
‘copies, is going so rapidly, all those 
‘that are interested in Obstetrics in 
| Live Stock should not -delay in secur- 
‘ing a copy of this valuable work while 
‘it can be purchased at the present 
| price of $1.00. 
| Send all orders to The Live Stock 


| Proprietary Remedy Co., Fort Wayne, 


| Indiana. 

! = * *x * ok 

I like your paper. I will do all I can 
It is splendid.—Herman Miller, 











| for it. 


| Woolsey, I. T. 
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‘POULTRY FOR PROFIT: 








x Contributions invited ana 
tnquiries answered .. .. Xx 








POULTRY NOTES. 
Pullets are unreliable as setters. 
OK * *~ * * 
Neglected chicks will be stunted. 
ok Oo * = * 
Old mortar and broken plaster is 
good for chickens. 
i * * 
The duck knows the feeding hour as 
well as the keeper. 
* * * os * 
Great injury to ducks is often done 
through carelessness. 
* * % * * 
The business hen is the well 
hen, selected for the purpose. 
* * * * * 
Keep the grit boxes well supplied. 
Without grit indigestion is certain. 
2k * * x * 
Roup usually comes from 
damp or drafty roosting places. 
* oe ok oe K 
The hen house should be supplied 
with dry dirt for dirt bath. 
* * * * * 
The very best way to feed ground 
grain is to sprinkle it over sliced 
roots. 





bred 


having 


* * * x * 


Turkeys are very tender and weak | 


when young. 
* ok _ os * 
There is no class of poultry that in- 
creases in weight as fast as goslins. 
8 ok OK os * 
A dark comb indicates indigestion 
of some kind. , 
a * + - 7” 


When the chick droops look for lice. 
* a a 8 ae 


A smooth box that is easily cleaned 
is a good arrangement in feeding poul- 
try. 

* * * * * 

_Location is much, but the right kind 
of a man can raise poultry success- 
fully anywhere. 


* + * * 


Trouble with lice in the poultry 
house is caused by neglect every time 
and pure laziness a good many times. 

a * 7 * * 


Plenty of feed does mean profus- 
ion. Profits are lost by over-feeding 
as well as under-feeding. 

+ * x * of 


Feather pulling is a vice that comes 
from confinement and idleness, and is 
difficult to cure. 

7 * 7 * a. 


There is no wild breed of fowls to 
which the Cochin or Brahma can be 
traced. The game cock seems to be 
descended from the Cingales Jungle 
fowl. 

cs ce * a * 


Fowls that are kept in confinement 
should have plenty of light, and food 
that is nutritious and easily digested, 
and plenty of grit and a good dust 
bath. 

* * ok * 1K 
TURKEY RAISING. 

Turkeys are good paying poultry 
that can be easily raised on the aver- 
age farm. Get a male that is not re- 
lated to the females. Inbreeding 
causes weakly and deformed turks. 


| 
SuPePaP er aE ar a? alan eP eaane Ee D male each year or by not keeping any 
}/ young hens. 


As soon as the hens 
lshow signs of laying watch them 
| closely, and, if possible, follow them 
‘and find the nest. Get the eggs each 
iday so that none may be chilled. 
| Store them in a place neither too hot 
‘nor too cold and turn them once a 
day. When a good, broody hen wants 
to sit place them under her and let 
her sit until a few days before hatch- 
ing; then give the eggs to the turkey 
hen to hatch and appease the sitting 
hen with a sitting of common eggs. 
Thus the turkey may be made to lay 
more and so many turkeys are not 
needed. When the turks are hatched 
keep them shut up for a few days 
that they may become strong and the 
long walks of their mother may not 
tire them while too young. Feed 
them on pot cheese made by boiling 
sour milk. Break this up fine and mix 
with onion tops and pepper which the 
young turkeys greatly relish. Pen 
them up at night as the dew and wet 
|}are liable to injure their health. If 





poultry. It needs no preparation be- 
fore feeding, as the roots are so ten- 
der that they can be eaten readily. 
and poultry eat them as greedily as 
do other kinds of stock. When fed 
alone cassava makes hens so fat that 
they do not lay well, as is the case 
when they are given an exclusive 
corn diet, so it is better to mix it 
with wheat, oats or some other similar 
nitrogenous feed. It is unsurpassed 
when fowls are to be fattened for 
market, as it makes a rapid increase 
in weight with very small expense. 
One poultry raiser at Orlando, Fla., 
who keeps from 500 to 700 fowls, 
istates that he has fed cassava since 
1885, and that it is the most inex- 
pensive as well as the most satisfac- 
tory feed he can find for use in the 
place of corn, though it is not so com- 
plete a food as is needed by growing 
chickens and laying hens. Others 
who have used it for feeding poultry 
make similar statements, and it is the 
general experience that when it is 
used as the principal food from one- 
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allowed to roost in fence corners 
minks and other animals will likely 
have a feast much to your loss. 

It is best to have hens that do not 
roam too far away and do not allow 





them to get any lice if you can pre- 
vent. To guard aguinst this, put in- 
sect powder in the nest and sprinkle 
the old hen with the same. As the 
younger ones grow older, cautiously 
grease them with coal oil mixed with 
lard and some standard louse killer 
This must be applied carefully or you 
may find some dead turks and do not, 
under any condition, so grease them 
in wet weather. Keep plenty of grit 
near them, also fresh water in which 
put a few drops of carbolic acid to 
the gallon. | 
Remember that last year saw a 
turkey famine due to bad hatches. | 
The present season is thus far pro- | 
piuous and it is likely that reasonable | 
care in starting the young birds will | 
have the desired effect of increasing 
the crop for the coming season. 

* os * * * 
PROMISING SOUTHERN FEED. 
In some southern localities where it 
is grown, cassava is used more com- | 








This can be avoided by buying a new 





me“ly than corn in the feeding of | 





HELPiNG “PAPA” PAY OFF THE M ORTGAGE. 
oOorrDr rere aeaeareraeraoeraererearnene eee eee eee 


third to one-half a feed of wheat or 
oats should be added to the ration, 
and that the feeding of cassava saves 
fully one-half the usual cost of corn. 
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90 Var. Any amount of all varieties. Poultry 

Eggs. Pigeons, Dogs. Cullies, Ferrets. Belgian 
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It is complete with threads and couplings. 
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THE FOLLY OF IT. 

No sensible excuse can be offered 
for keeping scrub fowls. No circum- 
stance or condition can be put forward 
in justification of it. People are fre- 
quently heard to say that they keep 
fowls only for the purpose of having 
fresh eggs for their table and a chick- 
en dinner as often as they desire it. 
But these people would have more 
eggs if they kept thoroughbreds, and 


their chicken dinner would be incom- 
parably better than that which is fur- 
nished them by the scrubs. Scrubs 
are mighty poor eating as compared 
with any of the fullbloods which are 
recommended for their table quali- 
ties. 

The common run of farmers are 
doubtful as to whether it would be 
any advantage to them to discard the 
mongrels and give their place to the 
fullbloods. They argue that their sur- 
plus stock all goes to market, and fine 
plumage and fine “points” don’t count 
for anything when sold in that man- 
ner. But the farmer is under no com. 
pulsion to sell birds of high value in 
that way. Any farmer of ordinary 
intelligence can soon learn the stand- 
ard requirements which apply to any 
breed of fowls. And when he has 
done this he is a very foolish farmer 
if he sells a bird with well rounded 
out points as market poultry. There 
is a buyer waiting for every bird of 
that kind which the farmer can raise 
who stands ready to pay as much for 
it as a whole coopful of scrubs will 
bring in the market. This is a fact 
about which there is not a particle of 
doubt. It is true the farmer must 
know how to go about finding this 
buyer, but surely he is as capable of 
doing this as other men who regularly 
dispose of their best birds in this way. 
The birds which possess no points of 
value will at least bring as much as 
market poultry as the scrubs. 

Under this system everything which 
is sold for breeding or exhibition pur- 
poses is clear gain, and the gain will 
amount to something worth looking 
after if the farmer has an eye to busi- 
ness and is watchful of his chances. 
It will take two or three dollars to 
get a start in fullblood poultry, if one 
chooses to make his beginning with 
eggs. Anyone of the birds which is 
fit to go into the show room will sell 
for enough to pay for all the expense 
of the start. We care not what may 
be ones object in keeping chickens, 
it will pay him best to keep chickens 
of this kind. 

* . > > « 


HIGH PRESSURE FEEDING. 

If it is the eggs that you are after, 
you must feed in accordance with the 
high pressure principle. Now don’t 
understand by this that you must feed 
your hens to death, for it is a fact that 
hens can be fed to death. It is well 
not to have any doubts on that point. 
But if one is looking mainly to eggs 
for his profits he must get ont of his 
hens al] that is in them as layers. He 
must make them do their “level best.” 
He must learn the difference between 
liberal feeding and overfeeding, and 
feed liberally. He must not make the 
hens too fat; and he must not let them 
want for anything which will assist 
in the attainment of the highest con- 
dition of health and vigor. It takes 
pretty fine work to push up to the 
brink of the precipice without tumb- 
ling over. But an old hand at the 
business can do it every time. The 
beginner had better be content to stop 
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at a safe distance from the danger 


point. 


When the hens are running free on 
the range in summer it is a difficult, 
if not an impossible task, to overfeed 
them. Even though they have un- 
restricted access to the grain bins 


they will eat only what they need of 
this kind of food, and will be found 
foraging on the range a large part of 
the time. But when winter comes and 
they have no choice of food, but are 
dependent wholly upon what they re- 
ceive from the hands of the owner, 
the method of feeding is the problem 
which must be correctly solved or the 
fowls will become a dead expense and 
a burden to the owner. During the 
coming winter we will have a good 
deal to say about feeding hens for 
winter laying, but at this time we do 
not deem it out of place to intimate 
that this is a task which cannot be 


done’ successfully witnout patient 
study and experiment. It is some- 
thing of a trade, and those who 


would learn it must expect to serve 
their apprenticeship. 


ee 





A PRIZE WINNER, BARRED PLY- 
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OATS AS A FEED FOR POULTRY. 

Poultry keepers differ widely in re- 
gard to oats as a food for fowls. One 
will declare that oats cannot be fed 
regularly without producing trouble of 
a serious nature—that it will clog the 
crop, or that the sharp needle like 
points of the hulls will pierce the in- 
testines, producing hemorrhage and 
death. Another breeder will contend 
that oats is the best of all the grains 
for poultry, and will make a wholesale 
denial of its tendency to produce the 
evil results above named. This writer 
confesses to a prejudice to feeding 
oats in years gone by—a _ prejudice 
| which has been considerably weakened 
by later experience. We have had 
crop bound hens on our hands as the 
result, we supposed, of feeding oats, 
and we have fed oats to excess for 
weeks at a time without such results, 
or without trouble of any kind which 
|we could reasonably attribute to the 
feed. 

We remember conversing with a 
| highly successful breeder once who 
jtold us that even when wheat and 
|corn were abundant and cheap, oats 
was his principal reliance in winter, 
and he cared very little about his lay- 





jing hens getting any other kind of 


| 


j 
| 








grain.’ This was told us when we were 
more distrustful of oats thn we are 
at present, and was an answer to our 
confident assertion that there is al- 
Ways au element of danger in feeding 
oats with any degree of freedom. 

Boiling or soaking the oats will les- 
sen the danger, if there really is any 
danger, from the hulls, and very many 
breeders resort to this plan; but our 
own experience is against it. Boiled 
oats has been a disappointment to us. 
In the first place, the hens do not 
readily take to it, but mince over it in 
a way which indicates that they do 
not relish it. In no instance have we 
ever fed boiled oats continuously 
without having the egg record going 
the wrong way. We should not omit 
saying, however, that this experience 
is directly opposed to that of several 
other people of our acquaintance. 

Oats may safely compose a part of 
the hens’ regular bill of fare. It may 
produce crop bound occasionally, but 
it would be hard to name any king of 
grain, or any kind of feed, for that 
matter, but what will sometimes 
eause unfavorable effects. Oats may 
be open to a little more objection on 
this account than wheat or corn, but 
for all this, it is a good feed for poul- 
try, and when given in moderation will 
rarely lead to any harmful results. 

- * © = 


THE BEST WHITEWASH. 


A subscriber writes that he has seen 
a great deal in the papers about 
whitewashing hen roosts, nests, in- 
side of the house, etc., and wants a 
recipe for making the best white 
wash. 

Provably the best whitewash that 
is made is that which is used by the 
governinent on light houses and other 
government buildings where white is 
required, and is known as the “Gov- 
ernment Whitewash,” and is said to 
be the best that can be made. The 
tormula is as follows: 

Put two pails of boiling water into 
a barrel and add one-half bushel of 
well burned, fresh quick lime; put in 
quickly one peck of common salt, dis- 
solved in hot water, and cover the 
barrel tightly to keep in the steam 
while the lime is slacking. When 
violent bubbling is over, stir until 
well mixed together, and, if necessary, 
add more boiling water, so as to have 
the mass like thick cream. Strain 
through a sieve or coarse cloth. Make 
a thin starch of three pounds of rice 
flour and one pound of strong glue, 
having first soaked the glue in cold 
water, and to the mixture add two 
pounds of whiting. Aad this to the 
lime wash, and also sufficient hot wa- 
ter to dilute to .ne proper consistency. 
Keep hot while applying it. Six 
quarts of the mixture will cover 100 
square feet of surface, and it may be 
male any color desired. 

. * . * * 


There is no specie of poultry that 
can be raised with as little grain 
feed, as geese. They are natural 
grass eaters, and after the young gos- 
lings become large enough they will 
run in a good pasture, with plenty of 
pure water, and will need but little 
grain until they are put up to be fat 
tened for the market. 

* : : . om 
Now is a good time, if it has not al- 


ready been done, to burn old nest 
material, clean up and disinfect the 





poultry house. 
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; Notes on a Few Succulents. 


(Written for Successful Farming.) 
BY FRANK K. BALTHIS, Shaw Gardens, St. Louis, Mo, 
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Succulents may be defined as being 
those plants which have fleshy, juicy 
stems and leaves. Often they are 
covered with a _ thick, impervious 
cuticle, or epidermis which, prevent- 
ing too rapid transpiration, enables 


them to withstand the intense drouth | 


to whicn they are often subjected. 

In the orders, Cactacea, Liliacae, 
Euphorbiaceae and ,Amaryllidacaea 
are classed many of the succulents, al- 
though there are others belonging to 
the orders Bromeliacae, Crassulaceae, 
Mesembryaceae and Aesclepiadacea. 
The Cactuses, belonging to the order 
Cactaceae, are, with the exception of 
the Rhipsalis, which is a native of 
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In sicily it is 
said to thrive in volcanic districts 
where nothing else will exist. 

It is quite remarkable that, although 
the cactuses possess symmetry of 
form, variety of color, delicious fruits 
—lacking neither singularity or gro- 
tesqueness of appearance—they are 
The West Indies are not without their| discarded by the majority of people. 
quota, for we find Nopale Auberi aj Visitors, on entering the succulent 
native of Cuba. house at the garden, are wont to ex- 

—_ claim: “Oh, these are only cactuses; 

Although these plants are indigen- what good are they?” To my mind 
ous to America, they have long been one must cultivate a love for these 
naturalized in portions of the Old plants. It will not be spontaneous but 
World. Castle writes in his book of only the result of diligent study and 
Cactaceous Plants,” that a plant is | observation. 


mentioned by Pliny under the name} le 
of Opuntia, which is supposed to be The cactuses are not only valuable 
O. vulgaris. The passage follows: /as house plants, but are — ~ —_ 
exicans and frontier- 

“About the city of Opus there is an| | a aM. Pn Opuntias and Cereus 
petrgae a = ie the Inet | produce an excellent quality of fruit 
math thet - ts ke on te cee q| Which is readily utilized. The fruits of 
it will take root, and tt ue is > other | oS = = Gensou pepe 
_ @ there is no other | «munas,” while those of the Cereus are 


enor | called “Pitaya. Tomales are made 
out of the dried fruits of the pitahayas. 
The inner part of the fruit is taken our 
land allowed to lie ir the sun for sev- 
/eral days or until it becomes dry. Dr. 
Havard states that the fruits of Cereus 
stramineus (Strawberry Cactus), C. 
lenneacanthus and cC. dasyacanthus 
are, when fully ripe, delicious to eat. 
He also mentions Echinocactus long- 
'ehematus, Mammallaria meicantha and 
M. tuberculosa as producing palatable 
|fruit. It is said the fruits of Cereus 
pecten-aboriginum are used as_ hair 
brushes by the Indians of Western 
Mexico, the long yellow spines being 
' trimmed off one one side to enable the 
user to grasp the brush more firmly. 
A beverage is made from the fruits 
of the Giant Cactus, which the Indians 
eall “Tizwin.” It is only slightly in- 
toxicating. A syrup known in Sonora 
as “Miel de Saguarro” is made from 
the sap. The seeds are also used, be- 
ing ground into flour. The Opuntias 
have long been grown for their fruits. 
which, however. require care in eat- 
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St. Louis, Mo. 
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Africa, indigenous to America. They 
consist of about one thousand known 
species distributed over the arid re- 
gions of Southwestern United States, 
Mexico and South America. In the 
United States the greater number are 
found in Arizona, New Mexico, Texas 
and Southern California, but it must 
not be interred that they are limited 
to those sections as we find Opuntia 
Vulgaris from New York southward 
through South Carolina. In Georgia 
and Florida, O. humirusa and other | 
species are found. The most northern | 
representatives of the order are | 
Opuntia fragilis, O. Rafinesquii, Mam.- | 
millaria Missouriensis and M. vivipara, | 
these being found from British Colum- | 
bia south to portions of Missouri and 
westward. The greater number, how- 
ever, are found in Mexico, Castle 
Placing the number at three-fourths 
of those known. 


Probably the most colossal species 
is Cereus giganteus, recently chosen 
as the state flower of Arizona (and 
commonly known as the Giant Cactus | 
from Arizona.) It is said to grow | 
thirty and even fifty feet in height. | 
Cereus pecten-aborigenum is also a| 
high growing species, reaching, accora- | 
ing to Rose, sixty feet. It is from 








Western Mexico. Brazil and Peru fur- 
nish a number of species, Cereus per- 
urianus being found in both countries. 





; ing, as the seeds are covered with in- 
wing Groups of Cereus, Shaw Gardens, | nymerable small needle-like spines. 
Opuntia Tuna and O. Ficus-Indiea 
RRR nnnnn,!|are cultivated in South Europe, South 
way to plant the herb and maintain its | Africa, etc.. for their fruits. which o-- 
kind.” |casionallv find a place on the markets 
Opuntia Ficus Indica (Indian Fig|of London. The Dutch in South Africa 
Cactus) was introduced in South Eu-| make brandy from the fruits of Opunt- 
It is called “Cane Smoke.” It is 
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GROUP OF ECHINOCACTUS—iIn the Background are a Few Opuntias, Shaw 


Gardens, St. Louis, Mo. 
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very strong and may be used to pre- 
serve natural specimens in. The edible 
portion o. Opuntia pulchella consists 
contain 


of its tuberous roots which 
fibrous pulp. The Indians’ gather 
these roots and bake them. Those 


species o: flat jointed Opuntias, such 
as Opuntia Engelmanni, are commonly 
known as the “Prickly Pear Cactus.” 
In Southern and Western Texas the 
ranchmen burn the spines from the 
tender succulent joints and feed them 
to their cattle and sheep. As long as 
the sheep feed oh them they require 
no drinking water. The leaves, or 
rather the joints, are also used for 
their medicinal properties as a poultice 
for sores of all kinds. They are also 
used to clarify water. The Opuntias 
are also useful when trained into 
hedges. It is recorded that when the 
Island of St. Christopher in the West 
Indies was divided between the French 
and English, three rows of Opuntia 
Tuna were planted to mark the bound- 
ary. Dr. Havard, in a report of the 
National Museum, says that the fleshy 
part of Anhalonium ffissuratum (or 
Living Rock Cactus) is used as an in- 
toxicant. It is added, if desired, to 
some mild native drink to render it 
more inebriating. If chewed it pro- 
duces a sort of a delirious exhiliara- 
tion, from which it has been designat- 
ed “Dry Whisky.” 

Nopale cochinellifera or cochineal, 
Fig or Coccus Cactus, as the name im- 
plies, is the plant on _ which are 
grown the Cochineal insects. The fe- 
male insects are placed on the plants 
in August and in four months the 
first crop is gathered, three crops be- 
ing gathered during the year. Mexico 
is the native country of the Cochineal, 
but the greater portion of the supply 


comes from New Grenada and the 
Cannary Islands. 
* * * * * 


Two of our friends who have been 
in business for a number of years and 
enjoy the reputation of being square 
dealers, have the following to say in 
reference to their business methods: 

“We expect to pass through this 
world but once. But lest, through 
some unknown circumstance, we 
should have to come again, we pro- 
pose to make our work of such qual- 
ity that it will be so well remembered 
at our second coming as to guarantee 
us a good business.” 

“* * « oF * 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 

We take this medium to acquaint 
the farmers and breeders of domesti- 
cated animals that, owing to the enor- 
mous sale our Veterinary Obstetrical 
Compendium, (written by Wales E: 
VanAme), has had from new custom- 
ers, the 50,000 copies will not nearly 
supply the demand of our old trade. 

Therefore we have concluded to is- 
sue another edition of 100,000 copies, 
through the earnest requests of hun- 
dreds of our regular customers who 
neglected to order a copy early enough 
to-benefit in securing one from the 
first edition. 

We sincerely trust all of our old 
customers will avail themselves of 
this extra edition, as the price will ab- 
solutely be $3.50 per copy as soon as 
the second edition is all distributed. 
Send in your order at once if you de- 
sire a copy of the Veterinary Obstetri- 
cal Compendium. All money promptly 
returned to the sender if order comes 
in too late. 

Respectfully yours, 
Wales E. VanAme, Gen. Mer. 
The Live Stock Proprietary Remedy 
Go., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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AphlSpary SEED. WHEAT 


Don't sow old. worn out or doubtful varieties when 
you can obtain improved kinds which will yield 45 to 


60 BUSHELS PER ACRE 


Ask for our new Winter Wheat Catalogue, describ- 
ing the DEFIANCE, the grandest pedigree variety 
ever sent out. Requires less seed, stools better and 
yields a larger crop than any other, $1.50 per bushel. 
Turkish Red Winter Wheat, 21.20 per bushel. Mon- 
ster Winter Rye.$1.20 per bushel. Common Winter 
Rye, We per bushel. No extra charge for bags 
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LITTLE PRICES 
Cloth Bound Books Cheaper Than Paper | 


Every subscriber to PEARSONS MAGAZINE enjoys | 
special privilege of buying standard books at ex- | 
eeptionally low prices. This plan includes prac- 
tically the entire tiction product of every American 
book publisher. Speeial bargains, the following 
being*a specimen, will be offered eaeh month. 
Good paper, clear print, attractive cloth 
binding. Many ef these books have illustrations. 


If you raise apples—few or many 
—send for our booklet ‘* Turning 
Apples into Gold’? and see how 
you can do it. 

Goodell Company,83 Main St.,Antrim,N.H. 














THAT LITTLE RANCH 


Could just as well as not belong 
to YOU. 








There’s no sensation in the 





world one-half so satisfying as 
the feeling that your home’s your 














Stow own. 
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HY TAT a Kansas In any of these 
inl Nebraska fertile sections a 
“a tract of land, with 
eC 1 i Colorado , economic cultiva- 
i New Mexico iioa, wii pay for 


itself in a surpris- 
ingly short time. 
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BY 

PAUL LEICESTER FORD CHAS. FELTON PIDGER 
The Girl at the Halfway House, by E Hough, 
author of “The Mississippi Bubble.” The Eter- 
nal City, by Mall Caine. The Manxman, by 
Mall Cain, The King’s Mirror, by Anthony 
Hope. Beth Book, by Sarah Grand, Any of 
the above $1.50 novels 49 cents each (delivery 
charges paid by us). This is a specimen of the 
Book Bargains available to PEARSON’S subscribers, 
You can obtain the above books or choice of one 
hundred others at 49 centseach. Send for one, it 
willshow you the value of our book-purchasing 
privilege. We will also send sample copy of PEAR- 
SON on request. 


PEARSON PUB. CD., 11-17 Astor Place, WM. Y. City 


Land values are going to advance— 
Don't delay— Write for information and 
illustrated literature. 


W. J. BLACK, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
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The first essential In preparing hu- 
man foods is to have them perfectly 
wholesome; the nexc is to have them 
delicately palatable. Unite these two 
pre-requisities and we have an Epicur- 
ean and sanative diet. 

es * * + + 

If the food is diminished and the 
animals become poor, the amount of 
food required to get them in good con- 
dition will be greater than the amount 
of food saved in the attempt to econo- 
mize. It always pays to keep the stock 
ina good, thrifty condition, as the cost 
of maintenance will be lessened. 

* ok * : * 


Skillisanother name for science,and 
science means knowledge. To make 
good butter one must know how to do 
it. Anyone can make good butter if 
they will but take the necessary 
pains. The great trouble is that too 
many will not learn how and will not 
take the trouble if they knew how. 

* ok * = * 


The time to temper cream is be- 
fore it goes into the churn and not 
after. 
tion and needs to be done at an even, 
uniform temperature, and good sepa- 
ration is often impaired by running 
up or lowering the warmth of the 


eream during this operation. 
* * * on 


indicate the true feeding 
foods. Food which 


totally unfit to feed may 





| 


Churning is a work of separa- | 


vik 
i) Yi th! 


and more leaves than the first growth 
and on this account many consider it 
more nutritious than the first growth, 
as with the first growth care must be 
taken not to allow it to become too 
ripe, as the stalk becames woody and 
there is more loss of the leaves in 
handling. 


wage 
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As the time for feeding stock ap- 
proaches it is well to remember that 


‘to secure the best results with any 


class of stock or any system of feed- 
ing, it is essential that it be done at 
regular hours and in quantities suited 
to the wants and capacities of the 
animals. 
- * * = = 

Corn cribs should not only be water 
proof, but vermin proof. One of the 
best ways of keeping out rats and mice 
is to build up on pillars about two 
feet high and on the top of each pillar 
lay a sheet of galvanized iron to ex- 


| tend at least four inches on each side; 


on this lay the sills for the floor 
By not allowing anything to stand 
against the crib rats and mice may be 


effectually excluded. 
+ * * ~ * 


The great value of grafting and bud-| 








ding, is that when a choice fruit is ob- | 


tained it may be continued in all its 


| excellence precisely as it is and multi- 
Chemical analysis does not always | plied from the original tree to as many | 


value of|as may be desired. The stock simply | 
is decayed and | maintains connection with the fructi- | 
give the fying earth and supplies the vitalizing | 


same analysis as that which is pure | sap. The cion producing the delicious | 


and sweet. 
of foods is determined by the assim- 


The true feeding value |fruit is greatly developed from the| 
| wild state. 


| 


Steers must gain steadily from birth 
to death. About two-thirds of the food 
eaten by a half grown animal is used 
for maintenance, hence every day that 
an animal merely holds its own, it is 
using food at a total loss. Almost all 
of the philosophy of early maturity 
in its relation to economy of growth 
in this fact. 

* * * * 

No matter what the breed may be 
some indiv.iu‘ai cows will excel the 
others in milk and butter production, 
and in the same quantity and kind of 
food. This is an advantage and it per- 
mits the dairymen to improve his 
stock by selection. If only the best 
cows are bred to pure bred bulls the 
grade of stock may be improved very 
rapidly. 

s * *& * * 

It is an exceptional case when it is 
considered advisable to cultivate in 
the orchard late in the season. Late 
cultivation tends to promote late 
growth, and unless the new growth 
has time to mature and harden before 
severe coid weather. sets in, severe 
injury from winter killing may result. 

* * #& * *s 

One of the objections to high roosts 
in the poultry house is thai they tend 
to produce sickness among the fowls, 
and especially among the larger, heav- 
ier breeds. Under ordinary conditions 
there is no advantage in high roosts 
and the fowls will all do_ better 
and keep healthier if the roosts are 
not over three feet high. 





THIS FANNING MILL FREE 


In order to introduce the 
celebrated “Racine” 
Millin your locality.and 
and torepay you foryour 


4 slight but valuable as- 
Y/ sistance.we will send you 
this perfect, high-grade 
Mill, Absolutely Free. 
It has been the leader for 
25 years. Lighter run- 
ning. larger capacity, 
more perfect separation, 
uvreater strength, longer 
life. more use and lower 
cost than all others. 
Don’t lose this chance. 





W pay freight 500 miles. 
Write today. 
JOHNSON & FIELD MFG. CO, Dept. A, Racine, Wis. J 











iliating powers of 





the animals and its 
value varies as the 
powers in the ani- 
mal varies. 

* + * 


The advantage of + ee aa 


the creamery over 
the old plan, con- 
sists in the uniform- 
ity and certainty of 
the results, the sav- 
ing of time and 
labor, ease of 
management and, as 
a result of these, 
economy. Milk set 
in open shallow 
pans is affected by 
changes of the 
weather and _ is li- 
able to sour and 
thicken before all of 
the cream is up, 
while that set in 
the creamery has a 
climate of its own. 
a * * 


No better food for 
sheep and _ calves 
can be wanted than 
Well cured second 
growth of clover. In 
nearly all cases it 
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i} demand, Buy our Wood Sawing 
Outfit. It is the only practical rig on 
the market. 
Zi no trouble, It’s the most simple. 
most reliable, 


g . od have nodangerous or leaky Gasoline Tanks around. 
The Cut shows the Engine ‘mounted on wheels with Saw on rear. 

bers with saw separate, also saw for sawing long wood and poles. 
Feed Grinding, Fodder Cutting, Pumping Water, Cutting Ensilage, etc., etc. Our catalogue gi 
sell you direct. Have no agents and give you the commission other makers give the agent. Write. 


AMERICAN GAS ENGINE COMPANY, 
233 Kennebec Street, 


SAW WooD 
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it will run in the coldest 
weather, and will run all day and cause you x 
It’s the 
We put the Gasoline in a Cast en Base — it can’t leak out. You 


We can furnish it on 
When the wood sawing is done you can use it or 


WITH OUR 
Sawing Outrit. 


Never again in the history of our country 
will there be as great a demand for wood as 
during the coming twelve months. Woal 
Wood will not only 
jj find a ready sale but at high seed Now is 
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2 gees it for two years. 
a runners or on heavy tim- 
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has a smaller stalk 
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PRMEP ERE? SPAPERE MER Rehehy st eremerereremeMeS | aril this can be kept open in cold wea-| county, California, which bids fair in 
.HORTIC UL‘: URE.. — In some ec ises the windows should time to rival the fruit drying. This is 
on the north side, so as to assist| the preparation of dried vegetables for 
= —=—= in ventilating and keeping the temper-|the market, which at present is gener- 
ature of the cellar cool and dry. Bear|ally confined to the short seasons at 
{in mind that the main thing in keep-|the driers between the ripening of the 
ing apples is to have the tempera-| different fruits. Just lately the vege- 
ture where they are stored dry and|tables have been usurping the place of 
| cold apricots, but they have now already 
; ae Sintra When the weather is extremely cold| begun to give way in turn to the 
rhe flowers still faithful to the stems, | jt is necessary to keep the cellar well | prunes. 
: Their fellowship renew; closed. At night is the best time to On approaching the drier it does not 
The stems are faithful to the root, | ventilate, even in the midst of winter, |take one long to decide whether fruit 
That worketh out of view; /as any fair day is apt to be too warm|or vegetables are being prepared, for 
-_ to the a pt root adheres |for ventilation. Sudden changes of|in the latter case a pungent odor 
n every fibre rue | 






Our readers are cordially invited to diacuss 
threugh this department any matters per- 
baining to Horticulture. Inquiries regarding 
Sruits, vegetables and towers cheerfully 
aQnewered by specialists ° oe . . 
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-Wordsworth. en ne ee ee ee 





* = . * * 
Small limbs less than three-quart- 
ers of an inch in diameter, may be 
cut off most any time; but if any 


branch large or small needs removal, 
there is probably no better time than 
early fall when growth is Somgetes | 
} 

' 





and the wood is ripened. 
* * 7 * * 





A good use of fruit not profitably} 
disposed of otherwise, is a feed for 
animals, particularly pigs. They will 
do the gathering themselves if given 
the opportunity, and in gathering 
them will destroy many insects and 
worms, that if left would injure the 
trees and fruits. 

* od * * * 

About the only objection to low 
headed trees, is that they, in a great 
measure, prevent cultivation close up 
around the trunk. But the thick 
shading of the tree prevents’. the 
growth of grass or any cultivated 
crop under the branches to any ex- 
tent, so that in reality there is no | 
occasion for cultivating directly un- 
der the trees. 

* 7 * * i 
WHERE OUR APPLES COME FROM 

There are now in the United States 
over 200,000,000 fruit-bearing apple 
trees, producing annually 176,000,000 
bushels of apples. In good crop years 
we export 3,000,000 bushels of apples 
and consume at home two bushels an- 
nually for every adult and child in 
the country. There are sixteen apple- 
growing states which produce 147,289,- 
424 bushels of apples. All the other 
states together produce only 28,107,802 
bushels. New York now stands first 
with 24,111,257 bushels, Pennsylvania 
second with 24,060,651 bushels, Ohio 
third with 20,617,480 bushels, Virginia 
fourth with 8,935,982 bushels, and IIli- 
nois fifth with 9,178,150 bushels. Cali- 
fornia is fifteenth in the list with 3,- 
488,208 bushels. 

. * + 2 * 
“ sts j > > 
KEEPING APPLES. ete ee tae 

In storing apples for winter one of ’ As fair as they in tint and shape, 
the main things is to keep them in a The fruit of the apple tree.” 
cool, dry place and where they can be | ~wnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnenennrnnn nner ererwrrmrmrmr—roooom—m—m——"*™ 




















handled carefully so as not to bruise 
them. We have had excellent results 
in keeping apples in a cave cellar. If 
possible this cave cellar should be lo- 
cated on the north side of a hill. The 
cellar should be walled with stones— 
the larger stones are, the better, as 
rocks retain cold and the tempera- 
ture can be kept lower by the use of 
stones, than if walls are of dirt or 
brick. 

It is best to have the door, if possi- 
ble leading to the north. The top of 
the cellar can be covered with earth 
if it stands away from other buildings, 
and ventilation may be had by means 
of a cupola at the top. If a packing 
room is placed over the cellar, then 
there must be a door made through 
the floor above the cellar for entrance 





temperature tend to cause the apples 
to sweat, and care must be observed 
not to leave the cellar open on warm 
days. There should be double shut- 
ters to the windows, so as to have the 
cellar as near air-tight as possible. 
The floor above should be doubled and 
filled between the two floors. This 
makes the cellar air-tight. 

One of the best ways for storing 
applies is in boxes or barrels. Only 
sound fruit should be put into stor- 
age. By the above plan, good keeping 
apples can be kept very well until 
April and May. 

* * & & & 
VEGETABLES DRIED LIKE FRUIT. 

A new and important industry has 

come into existence in Santa Clara 





rushes out to sting one’s eyes and 
crawluncomfortably upone’snostrils— 
for the trail of onions is over the lank 
Within a lively scene is presented. Men 
are hurrying to and fro bearing trays 
and boxes, while long rows of women 
and children sit busily peeling potatoes 
and carrots, which, together with the 
onions, form at present the staple 
product. When boxes of potatoes and 
carrots are filled they are poured into 
a large hopper, and then from there 
fed into a large hopper, and from there 
fed to a machine with rotating knife 
blades, which cuts them up into small- 
er slices a quarter on an inch thick 
The further process which the potatoes 
undergo, is simple, and for carrots and 
the other minor vegetables it is prac 
tically the same. 
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After being sliced the tubers are 
slightly sulphured in a chamber built 
of wood. Here great discrimination 
must be used, for if they are sulphur- 
ed too much the potatoes will taste of 
the fumes; if too little they will not 
contain enough antiseptic property, 
and bacteria attracted by the starch 
will develop. Moreover, a little suk 
phuring is necessary to preserve the 
color of the vegetables as far as pos- 
sible and to prevent decay. 

After this process the potatoes are 
not spread out in the sun, but put into 
an evaporator. The latter looks like a 
smal] Ferris wheel, and is inclosed in 
a sort of brick oven with glass wind- 
ows. Within this it revolves close to 
hot air pipes for a few hours. When 
the moisture is sufficiently evaporated 
the cars of the wheel are emptied 
through the windows and their con- 
tents are ready for shipment in sacks. 

When this stage is reached the slic- 
ed potatoes resemble dry chips, and it 





takes six or seven pounds of the fresh 
to make one pound of the dried. 

By their pungency onions passess 
the power of warding off bacteria, and 
are, therefore, only slightly sulphured 
to preserve their color. They are next 
evaporated until one-third of the moist- 
ure is expelled, and then placed in 
trays in the sun, just as is done with 
fruit. The drying process shrivels the 
onions so mich that it takes twenty 
parts of the fresh to make one of the 
dried. While the onions are being 
cut up the moisture coming from them 
is very disagreeable and hard on the 
eyes of the employes. 

When carrots are evaporated it takes 
about nine parts of them to make one 
dried part. Perhaps the dryinb pro- 
cess used in the case of both carrots 
and potatoes might be improved upon 
were steam employed. By using the 
latter the starch in the potatoes would 
be partly cooked anu sterilized, and 
after this the tubers could be evaporat- 
ed in a chamber similar to the one 
above described. In this way the po- 
tatoes could be rid of sulphur, well 
dried, and yet capable of being quickly | 
soaked, and there would be no chance | 
for bacteria to develop. | 

Other vegetables than these men- | 
tioned are at present in process of de- 
velopment, but so far the industry has 
proved very profitable, as evinced by 
the increased demand for dried vege- | 
tables all over the country, but especi- | 
ally in the mining regions. 
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TREE PLANTING AND MULCH-| 
ING. 

(Written tor Successful Farming.) 

By Frank H. Sweet, Waynesboro, Va. | 
There is much diversity ‘of opinion | 
regarding tree planting, some advo-| 
cating fall and some spring. In my) 
Own case, I have always leaned to- | 
ward spring. provided I had but a'| 
Short distance to transfer stock and 
was not hurried for time. In trans-| 
Planting some trees, howéver, if done 
in the spring, the operation must be) 
Performed very early, even before the! 
frost has left the ground, to arrive 
at best results. 
I have removed hundreds of rhod- | 
odendrons and kalmias from the fields | 
With very little loss, and am con-| 
Vinced that with proper care anyone | 
ean safely transplant these two ordi-| 
narily dificult shrubs to the home) 
grounds. Bilt in no case should the! 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


roots be exposed for any great length | 
of time, and large clumps should have| 
48 much soi] as a strong man can con- 
Veniently lift. 





One spring I trans-| 


planted about fifty large rhododen- 
drons in this manner and did not lose 


a single specimen. The best time for 
lifting them is March, or early April, 
although I have _ successfully trans- 
planted them as late as the middle of 
May. 

Transplanting native trees and 
shrubs from the woods and fields is 
always difficult, as the roots are apt 
to suffer c.nsiderable mutilation. But 
if a gene: ous amount of soil is left on 
the roo*s. and the plants are not kept 
out of ‘he ground very long, a reas- 
onab’s; amount of success may be ex- 
pected. Many prefer’ the native 
thceuodendron to the less hardy foreign 
var‘eties, but fear the risk of trans- 
plarting. A lady I am = acquainted 
wit» found a choice little rhododen- 
dron growing beside a country road, 
and directed her coachman to take it 
up. He knew as much—or as little— 
avout plants as she, and pulled the 
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tvue of Lue best trees 
for decorating home grounds. 
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rhododendron up by main strength. 
Only a small piece of root came up 
with it, and the dirt was carefully 
brushed from this so as not to soi] the 
carriage. The rhododendron was then 
crowded under one of the seats with 
other victims of the drive through the 
woods, and forgotten until the next 
day, when it was handed over to the 
gardener with careful directions about 
setting out. This lady told me after- 
wards that it was no use to transplant 
native shrubs; they would not live. 
Yet after all, the best season varies 
with individua] plants. One can be 
moved at any time during the year, 
and another has a preference for some 
particular month. As a rule, all de- 
ciduous trees and shrubs transplant 
best in the autumn after their leaves 
have fallen, or in very early spring. 
Evergreen plants can be more success- 
fully moved later in the spring than 
deciduous ones, and hollies transplant 
better in May, when the new growth 
begins, than at any other season. 
Conifers require about the same treat- 
ment as deciduous plants, and, like 
them, can be successfully moved at 
any time during the winter whenever 
the ground is favorable. The great 
point to be considered is the ground, 
weather, and the distance to be moved. 
With ordinary care and judgment they 
can be transplanted from one place to 
another in the same neighborhood at 


| almost any season of the year. Asa 
| case in point, I once moved. between 
| four and five hundred mixed shrubs 
| after the middle of June. They were 
| caerted about three miles in a cov- 
|ered wagon, fifty or more at a time, 
'and were probably out of the ground 
| less than two hours. The weather was 
| warm and dry, but care was taken not 
| to expose the roots unnecessarily, one 
| load being set before another was 
|lifted. The shrubs were large and 
well advanced, and were intended for 
immediate effect; many were in full 
bloom. Among them were deutzias, 
altheas, spireas, rhododendrons, pur- 
ple and white fringes, hydranges, flow- 
ering cherries and many other varie- 
ties of shrubs and small plants. The 
flowering cherries were nearly twenty 
years old, and were from twelve to 
fifteen feet in height, and in full leaf. 
In lifting them many of the roots were 
necessarily sacrificed. Under ordinary 
circumstances I would not have 
thought of transplanting such risky 
subjects, but in this case I was anx- 
ious to make a certain assortment, 
and I had no smaller plants of this 
variety. I was not surprised, there 
fore, at losing several of them. How- 
ever, out of the four hundred and 
more plants, I lost but five, and these 
were flowering cherries. If they had 
come from some nursery several hun- 
dred miles away I would probably 
have lost at least half of them at this 
season. 

The holes that are to receive the 
roots should be made larger than 
might seem necessary, and their bot- 
toms well broken up and raised a 
little under the bases of ine plants. If 
the top soil is of better quality than 
that beneath, it should be placed on 
one side and mixed with some new. 
In setting, carefully spread out all the 
roots with the hand and fill in the 
hollow places with soil until it is 
compact and firm. Mutilated roots 
should be cut off, and if the season 
is dry, 2 mulching of light manure or 
litter placed on the ground to prevent 
evaporation. Watering will depend 
much on the season, not being so re- 
quisite in fall as in spring transplant- 
ing, and rarely being necessary when 
the trees and shrubs are moved but 
a short distance. But when they have 
been on a long journey the case is 
different, especially if the svil among 
the roots has become somewhat dry. 
Water should then be used liberally, 
and careful attention given to them 
throughout the summer immediately 
following. 





FUTURE OF THE GINSENG INDUS- 
TRY. 

(Written for Successful Farming.) 
(By Annie Hoffarth, Fowler, Mo.) 
Anagricultural paper in commenting 

on the report sent out by the Pennsyl- 
vania experiment station concerning 
ginseng says: “Where ginseng grows 
wild it may pay to cultivate a little 
as a side investment.” 

“If any man has ever shipped and 
sold a hundred pounds of ginseng root 
on the open market at $4 per pound 
we would like to see the account of 
sale.” 

“Ginseng is near kin to the wild 
hog.” 

“The one who can catch him (or 
| dig the wild root) and ship him to mar- 
ket is engaged in a profitable busi- 
ness, because the wild hog and wild 
'ginseng are nature’s production.” 
| Reasoning from the above point of 
‘view one could safely state that there 
is no profit in raising the domesticat- 
jea hog, either. 
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1 wrote to a well known dealer in 
dried ginseng root in Parkersburg, W. 
Va., quoting the above comments and 
inquiring if dried ginseng root 
sold ofr $4 on the market. 

He wrote under date of July 
1903, “I sold last year about 
thousand pounds of dried ginseng 
the price averaged something 
$4.50 per pound.” 

‘The year before we sold 
average at $5.50 per pound.” 

“I sold 400 pounds last week at $4.75 
per pound.” 

“For select 
get $7.50 per pound, but 
few hundred pounds of 
during the season.” 

“We paid the diggers last year $4 
to $4.25 per pound.” 
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‘The cultivated roots. bring big 
prices.” 

“You may say that we are in the 
market for good average ginseug at 


$4 per pound by the hundred or thous- | 


and pounds.” 

It will be observed that he quotes 
prices paid for the wild dried ginseng 
roots and says that cultivated ro 
bring big prices. 

In regard to the business being over- 


ts 


done, conservative growers estimate 
that until at least 100 acres are set to 
ginseng in the U. .S. present prices 
will remain steady, and as there are 
only about 40,000 growers’ with 30 
acres, estimated, at present, it will 
require 20 years at least, at the pres- 
ent rate of increase, to see that 
amount of ginseng growing. 
Meanwhile the native wild supply 
is being rapidly exhausted, owing to 


the persistent search of the “song dig- 
ger,” while the demand for it remains 
the same, for the Chinese trait of 
clinging tenaciously to the customs 
of his ancestors is proverbial. 

The editor of a well known New 
York paper, upon seeing an article on 
ginseng by me, wrote for full partic- 
ulars concerning ginseng; the extent 
of the area set to ginseng in this lo- 
cality, the amount of dried root for 
sale, etc., stating that the New York 
market was considerably interested 
in ginseng, and offering to find a mar- 
ket for it, if I would send samples of 
dried roots. 

That ginseng has become a paying 
crop, and is past the experimental 
stage is proven by the number of 
growers engaged in the business, and 
it has assumed a position of enough 
importance to have a magazine devot- 
ed exclusively to the ginseng indus- 
try called SPECIAL CROPS, which is 
a very practical aid to the amateur 
grower. 

I do not own a ginseng garden yet, 
but if I had one of a few hundred 
plants and a thousand seeds. I would 
have a source of income that would 
insure my pin money for some years 
to come. 

I would warn those who contem- 
plate purchasing, to avoid dealers 
who substitute the Japanese ginseng 
for the American ginseng, as the for- 
mer is worthless and cannot be sold 
on the market at all. 

Texas county, Missouri, has a num- 
ber of ginseng growers, and the gin- 
seng in the county nearly equals in 
value that of the total wheat crop of 
the county, and each grower is enlarg- 
ing his garden in order to meet the 
growing demand for nursery stock. 

Those desiring prices, and cultural 
instructions should write direct to 
Mr. Sandidge, Houston, Mo., instead of 
writing to me, as it is soon time for 
fall planting, and by writing to me 


their reply is delayed as I must first 


| write to him, as I do not keep posted 


ever | 


| 
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(By Mrs. S. R. Shoemaker, Suisun, 

Calif.) 

Of all places for children to live and 
thrive the farm is the ideal. Here 
lthey are surrounded by the best of 
leverything. Nature, the incomparable} 
teacher, is ever present. Nothing is} 
levil, all is good. Here, child life can 
grow and develop as it is impossible 
to do in a city backyard or on the 
streets. But I am going to tell you 
some of the real happenings on the 
farm in California. Perhaps the 
boys and giris who read Successful 
Farming wiil enioy these true stories. 

The very first day of February, 
Oliver came running in to tell mamma 
that the sparrows were building nests 
n the ivy tree near the back door.} 
i\vynat twittering, chattering noise 
they did keep vp for a few weeks, in 
jand around that tree! There were six 
or eight pairs of them, and of course, 
they all were trying to the best 
nook in the tree for their nest. 

There would be more rains, the 
sparrows knew and young birdies 
must be well sheltered. There was 2 
hard battle fought between two 
‘father birds,” and two nests were torn 
to pieces by angry neighbors, before 
peace reigned in their chosen tree 
We enioy watching their home life, 
and many a crumb has been sexttered 
by little hands, anxious to help the 
sparrows. 

One day a boy. who had not been 
taught to be careful never to mar 
the joy of the birds, came into the 
yard and took a nest with four eggs 
out of the tree. We told him to put 
it back at once, but the birds were 
afraid to return to it. Their home 
was ruined. 

We also have accypress tree, in 
which none but linnets build. It is 
their special home tree, and_ their 


on prices. 


x * * x: on 
CHILD LIFE ON THE FARM. 


(Written for Successful Farming 


merry songs fill the air with sweetest} 
at one time, | 


music. We have counted, 
ten nests in and near this tree. We 
wish all the boys and girls would en-| 
courage the birds to come. Do not 
frighten them. Make special watering 
places where they can drink and 
bathe, and you will be surprised to 
see how gentle they will become. Dur- 
ing the busy days, when so many 
little mouths are waiting to be fed, 
the parent birds must get very tired, 


and it is a real help to always find| 


this hollow rock or shallow pan under 
the water pipe drip, filled with water. 
They enjoy a cool drink and a splash, 
as well as we. 

One bright morning, a few weeks 
after the finding of the sparrows, 
Oliver, with three-year-old Ethabel 
and their dog, Jack, started out on one 
of their rambling trips around the 
farm. About an hour had 


when suddenly the kitchen door open- 
ed and there stood Ethabel, her big, 


blue eyes shining and face flushed 
with the wonder and excitement of 
'a new discovery. Her hands were 


filled with the prettiest pink and white 
|blossoms and this is what she said: 
“Oh, mamma! the nut trees are all 
covered with boquets.” It was the al- 
mond trees, and the dear little girl 
did not remember ever seeing trees in 


bloom before. The nuts grow very 
rapidly after the petals fall, but the 
children are so saving of them. We 





cut but one a week and examine it 
carefully to see how they make their 
growth. There will be happy times 
on the hillside when they are ready 
to gather. There is a_ strict rule 
egainst eating any of the almonds be- 
fore they are blanched, and if you 
will put a few kernels in hot water 
a little while and then slip off the 
j busk, you will understand why this 
rule is enforced. 

During the stay of a party of camp- 
ers under our trees, Oliver became 
quite friendly with a boy a few years 
older than himself. One evening, 
when we were having our “Children’s 
| Hour” talk, he said: “Mamma, that 
boy said he never saw any “almond” 
trees, but he has seen lots of almond 
trees,” pronouncing the “a” as in at. 
There are grown up folks who do not 
| pronounce the word just right, so we 
excuse the boy’s mistake. 

Some other time we may tell you of 
the large fig trees with their broad 
leaves and juicy fruit. Also the squir- 


rels that live in the ground under 
them in summer time. These squir- 
rels move to the hillside when winter 


comes. 
* * * * * 
THE SECRET 
We have a gecret, just we three, 
The robin and I and the sweet cherry 
tree; 
The bird told the tree, and the tree 
told me, 
And nobody knows 


but just we three. 


But of course the robin knows it best, 

Because he built—I shan’t tell the 
rest— 

| And = ~ four little—something— 


| I’m mF I shall tell it every minute. 
But if the tree and the robin don’t 
peep, 
I’ll try my best the secret to keep; 
Though I know when the little birds 
fly about, 
Then the whole secret will be out. 
a * * * > 
I think Successful Farming a very 
fine farm paper.—John F. Goodman, 
Vernal, Utah. 
* ea * * * 


A friend: is one, who, having 





gained the top of the ladder, won't 
forget you if you remain at the bot- 


passed, | tom.—Unknown. 
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| A MONARCH OF THE WHEAT FIELD 






HARVEST KING WHEAT 


PROVEN RELIABLE--AN OPPORTUNITY FOR EVERY FARMER 


WAS YOUR WHEAT CROP SATISFACTORY THIS YEAR? 


wet, cold, bugs, fly, or rust, let us sell you some o 


f the HARVEST KING WHEAT. 


If not entirely satisfactory on account of hard winter, drought, 
This is not a new, unproven variety. 


We introduced it sev- 


eral years ago and it has proven most reliabie in seasons of general disappointments in the wheat crop. We also don’t offer it at prices that would 


be asked for a strictly new sort, bu. so you can bu 

HARVEST KING WHEAT is one of the hardiest and strongest growers. 
It is a very early variety, adapting it te southern latitudes, 
The heads easily attain a length of 4 to6 inches long, and yield very heavily 


ties that froze out, or succumbed to other unfavor 
long, well filled, smooth head, red grains. Itis mv’ 


:y for your whole crop. 


able conditions. 
+h desired by millers. 


It has a record of unparalleled success. 
Frequently it has produced good crops along side of other varie- 


Read the reports. 


Has a strong straw, 


We never introduced and sold any variety of seeds for which we received more good reports than we have received Jor the Harvest King Wheat. 


Read a few. 


We do not give full address as this would direct orders to our former customers, but they cre genuine and we have hundreds more. 


Read the reports from growers. The like was never known before. A record ot unparalled success from north, south, east, 
Like the famous old Fultz, but better than that fine wheat in its best days. 


and west. 


Harvest King wihext 's for the masses. 
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ht than a field of the noble Harvest King Wheat, with its hea 

















, drooping heads. “As heavy 


as lead!” is a common exclamation by farmers when examining this wheat. 





73 Bushels from 2 1-2 Bushels of Seed 
The 2% bushels of Harvest King wheat made 73 
busheis. J. N. DEAL, Oollins Co., Texas. 
Delighted--Amazed 
Everyone is delighted and amazed at the Harvest 
King wheat. One of the oldest farmers in this sec- 
tion who has grown wheat for 40 years, said that he 
never saw such a perfect field of wheat. H J.8,, 
Muskingum Co., O. 
37 1-2 Bushels Per Acre 
2% bus. Harvest King, | sowed 1'4 bus. per acre, 
givinga fair test with Fultz, all sowed the same day. 
Harvest King yielded 37'¢ bus. per acre; Fultz 174 
bus. peracre. 8. P. M., Howard Co., Mo. 
The Wheat for Profit 
The Harvest King wheatisthe wheat for this 
county, Last year it made 30 bushels per acre; 
while this yeariyis betterthan last. Itis the wheat 
to grow for profit. E. MILLING Co., Daviess Co., Ind. 
Grandest Ever Grew 
Harvest King is the grandest wheat I ever grew. 
Nothing can excel itinstanding hard winters and 
vigorous growth. Heads 4 to 6 inches long, and 3to 
5 grains to the mesh. Built for business from the 
root up. The yield on 30 acres was 1,065 bushels 
machine measure, of very heavy wheat. It is per- 
fect in all respects. W. C., Graves Co., Ky. 
Can Sell 1.000 Bushels More 
I sowed 15 bushels of your Harvest King wheat, 
and I cannot praise it high enough. It is the finest 
headed wheatleversaw. Thereis not another field 
of wheat in my neighborhood that beats any favor- 
able comparison to Harvest King. I sent to Ohio 
and got 40 bushels of Fultz, butit isnot near as good 
as H. K. Iean sell all I raise at a good price, and 
judging by the interest taken in it by my neigh- 
bors, can sell 1,000 bushels more. Wm. W., Sanga- 
mon Co., I'L. 


PRICE: 


it. 


The prices we quote here are subject to change. 


We are the original DOLLAR WHEAT 


A World Beater 

Harvest King wheat for hardiness in winter 
isa world beater, and withstands great droughts 
better than any other kindleversaw. From 
2'4 acres last year (a bad one), I threshed 82 
bushels of 62 pounds per bushel; sold all my 
surplus at $1.00 per bushel. My Harvest King 
now looks tine and much better than any other 
kind. J. R. G., Fayette Co., [1l. 

50 Bushels. Others 10 to 12 Bushels 

Harvest King wheat was far ahead of all other 
kinds in the whole neighborhood in every way. 
It yielded 50 bushels per acre, while other wheat 
by the side of it yielded from 10 to 12 bushels 
peracre, My wheat this spring is the finest in 
the neighborhood. Harvest King pleases me 
better than any other wheat I everraised. Wm. 
M., Clark Co., Ind. 

2,083 Bushels on 53 Acres 

J.A. W., of Rush Co., Ind., believes he has the 
largest yield of wheat so far reported. He 
planted 23 acres (Harvest King variety), 25 in 
“fallow ground,” which yielded 43 bushels per 
acre; 28 in ‘stock ground.”’ which yielded 36 
bushels per acre. * * INDIANAPOLIS NEWS. 

A Good Investment. 

The Harvest King wasa good investment. It 
averaged 32 bushels per acre, while Fultz, Poole 
and Nigger averaged 20 to 25 bushels per acre, 
| with the rust bad, while the Harvest King was 
clearand bright. H. O. 8.. Morgan Co,. Ind. 

The Greatest Ever Seen 

The Harvest King, which isthe king of the 
harvest field. My yield was 48!4¢ bushels per 
acre. Nothing like it was seen about here be- 
fore. I will sow all I raised. It’s worth®5a 
bushel for seed. C. M. L., Allegheny Co., Pa, 








ople. want farmers to 
Early orders are solicited. 





64 Pounds Per Bushel 

The Harvest King wheat you sent me last 
year weigeed 62 pounds per struck bushel, but I 
have beat you, as my wheat just threshed tests 
64 pounds, anda perfect sample, Yield very 
good—34 bushels per acre—which is 9 bushels 
more than our next best variety, the Early Red 
Clawson. R.S8. H,, Calhoun Co., Mich. 

Vield 35 Bu,, 22 Bu., 38 Bu., 37 Bua. 

I was the first one to sow Harvest King in 
this county, and have had the most satisfactory 
success withit. The first year my yield was 35 
bushels per acre, second year was a very poor 
year, and yield fell to 22 bushels. Third year, 
38 bushels. Fourth year,37. Whocan beat this? 
Harvest King comes right through everything. 
H. 8. Ms, Warrick Co, Ind. 

Best Ever Seen 

The Harvest King wheat is the best I ever 
saw. We sowed 5 bushels on5acres and will 
thresh at least 150 bushels. Itisall you claim 
for itin all respects. The farmers who sowed 
the old varieties will get from 6 to 12 bushels 
per acre. They all want to buy now. R. D.C. 
M., Ohio Co,, Ky. 

Adapted to Land 

The wheat obtained from you has given en- 
tire satisfaction, and is well adapted to our 
land. It is not threshed yet, but will make a 
good yield. C. & C. Mississippi Co., Mo. 

Harvest King is O. K. 

Will say that the Harves Kingis O. K. I 
sowed one bushel per acre, and present pros- 
pects are good. I think it will make double the 
yield of the Mediterranean wheat alongside of 
it. Will report later. 8S. P. D., Hardin Co., 
Ohio. 


We have a large supply of the Harvest King Wheat, and offer it at prices that should induce growers to sow liberally of 
eta dollar for their wheat, and believe they will. 
Y MAIL, 1 Ib., 25c: 4 Ibs., 75c; BY 


FREIGHT or 


EXPRESS, not prepaid, '{ bu., 50c; 1 bu., $1.50; 2'¢ bu. (for 2 acres) 83.50; 10 bu.. $12.50; 25 bu., 830. TERMS cash with order, 


or payable on delivery if you send reference 


. Catalog of Seed Wheat free. Address, 


J. A. EVERITT, Seedsman, (Inc.) Dept. 12, Indianapolis, Ind. 


THE LARGEST SEED WHEAT GROWERS AND DEALERS IN THE WORLD. 
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THE HOME CIRCLE 


This departme ntis conducted by Ruth Forest, ; 
Dea Moines, lowa, to whom ali communica 
fiona should be cdidressed. Wri'e care of } 
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LONG AGO. 
Soft and low, come sing to me 
Of long ago, sweet memory, 
When as a child I knew no care, 
And mother’s mild but earnest prayer 
Was said for me so soft and low, 
Long ago, yes long ago. 


Long ago the breezes sigh 

O’er buried hopes o’er years gone by. 
Fond memory brings my darling back 
And love still clings to mem'rys track. 
I see her eyes her brow of snow 
Like Icng ago, sweet long ago. 


Man lives a life that’s half in vain 
Of grief and sorrow, joy and pain, 
And when his steps are getting slow, 
And when his back is bending low, 
Then looking back he fain would hear 
Some sweet voice whisper in his ear 
Like long ago, sweet soft and low. 
—A. R. Adams, Knoxville, Ia. 
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Children more easily influenced 
by example than precept; if you wish 
to teach them truthfulness, be truth- 
them; if honesty, be honest 
I say to the father, do not 
let your business neglect the home 
jtraining of your children; have a 
deen interest in their welfare as well 
as your own. To the mother how of- 
ten ha> * been said: “The hand that 
rocks the cradle rules the world.” It 


are 


ful to 


with them. 


quotation: 
“The world hath its delights 
And its delusions, too; 
But home to calmer bliss unites 
More tranquil and more true.” 
Champlin, Minn. S. S. F. 
« * * * 
THE POSSIBILITIES OF THE FARM 
| HOME. 
(Written for Successful Farming.) 
(By Matilda Mullen, Watertown, Wis.) 
| The ideal abode for man while so- 





is an admitted fact that to her the/|journing here, awaiting a summons to 


child tenders his deepest affection, 
therefore with the mother lies the re- 
sponsibility of early home training 
and moulding of character. The 
mother in her office holds the key 
of the soul, and she it is who makes 
the being of a child, who would have 
| been wild and reckless but for her 
|gentle care, a Christian man. The 
|home contains just the training ele- 
ment required for the growth and de- 
velopment of the child’s body, mind 
and soul. Someone has given the fol- 
lowing beautiful advice to mothers: 
“Always send your little ones to bed 
happy, for the memory of this, when 
sorrow and the cares of life are many, 
brings the thought, that in those past 
|}years we were loved by father and 


WHEN GREEK MEETS GREEK 
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HOME TRAINING OF CHILDREN. 'mother.” Oh what a pleasant thought | 


(Written for Successful Farming.) 

Oh what a wide scope or argument 
could be produced on this topic of 
“Home Training’—methods and ideas 
advancing from every source, all of 
which bear towards that might and 
glorious word or words—Love! The 
home requires it; the parent and child 
must be favored likewise, and with- 
out this requirement the home train- 
ing profiteth little. 

Viewed irom every standpoint, it is 
evident that the home training of our 
children lies entirely with the nature 
and disposition of the three factors— 
Father, Mother and surroundings. As 
silent as the falling snowflake, the 
character of the child is forming; we 
cannot see the bud unfold, yet we 
know tomorrow it will be a rose. Our 
preception cannot follow the growth 
of the child’s character; we know that 
day by day its forces are gathering, 
and that soon he will become to his 
anxious parents a joy or a sorrow. 


| of home! 
Considiering next the co-working 
of the father and mother, here is 


j;a higher and a nobler life, the home 
where man’s mind is elevated to high 
ideals and lofty thoughts, is the home 
| with its broad acres about it, its 
|grand old trees towering upward in 
|proud majestic beauty toward the 
|clouds, from among whose noble 
branches the wild birds pour forth 
i their swee: melody of song to ths 
delight of every listener; the home 
where the love of the beautiful in 
man’s heart is constantly satisfied; 
where man’s mind and heart must 
ever turn from Nature’s lovliness to 
Nature’s God. 

Where is it possible to have such 
a home except in the heart of God’s 
own country, with His own handiwork 
always in evidence? 














Where may we see the morning sun 
rising in all his glory above the 
Eastern horizen, and watch his daily 


|eourse through the Heavens till he 


where the difficulty often arises, and|sinks away from sight, leaving his 


how is this best managed? 
is, that the correction made by either 


parent should not be criticized by the | 


other in the presence of the child. 
The cry is g<'ng up, “How are we to 
overcome the outside 


home and that prove detrimentaal to 
their own character?” 

This question, as it appears to me, 
is best answered in this way. Make 
the home cheerful. Strive to create 
a desire in our children to appreciate 
the comforts and love of home. This 
is done most easily by studying the 
nature of our children and exerting 
ourselves in the true development of 
their characters. Do this, and suc- 
cess will certainly crown your ef- 
‘forts. It is too true of the following 





My idea /| glorious light so beautifully reflected 


upon the Western sky? 
Where may we see the moon rising 
so grandly in the Eastern sky and 


|sailing majestically Westward, shed- 
: allurements, | ging her beautiful light upon a calm, 
that so often entice the youth from | grand scene. 


Where may we _ seé 
the crops in all] their diffierent stages, 
till at last the golden grain waving in 
the summer breeze stands ready to 
be gathered, and the fruit hanging in 
all its mature beauty on tree and 
vine? Where, but in the country, may 
we daily behold all this lovliness? 
How many a life is spent in toil in 
our great cities, into which one iota 
of all this great beauty never enters? 
Let the farmer, then, learn to appre 
ciate the rare beauty so abundant im 
his surroundings; let him build UP 
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fine homes and have in them the 


choicest literature, music and art; let paper of such a quality and at such a/| 


him have magnificent grounds, shrubs 
and flowers, and if he is so fortunate | 
as to have some fine old trees, let | 
him spare them for their own grand 
beauty and as sacred relics of by- | 
gone days, when our forefathers strug: | 
gled and toiled to make homes in the 
wilderness. Let the farmer ride in 
his own carriage, drawn by noble, 
well kept steeds; let him be alive to 
his opportunities; let him improve 
and improve till the farmer of the 
future shall be the most intelligent 
and cultured of our people, and his 
home the loveliest in the land. 
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table materials could be used to make | to ideas, true to ideals, true to the 


price as would compete with that 
made from rags. 

Many are the ways of manufactur- 
ing paper, and wonderful, indeed, is 
the method by which old, dirty rags 
are made into beautiful white sheets 
of paper. Yet, the process by which 
p2pyrus was prepared was a very 
simple one. The delicate inner fib- 


ers were stripped from the leaves of| 


this plant and spread out on the table 
with the edges overlapping one an- 
other; then sprinkled with the water 
of the Nile, which affects the natural 


|'gum of the plant and causes the edges 
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PAPER. 
(Written for Successful Farming.) 
(By Maude Stanley, Coal Creek, Ia.) 

Paper is a substance on which we 
can write or print, and is known to 
exist in all countries, both civilized 
and barbarous. Every nation must 
have its records and laws written on 
something that can be preserved. 

If it were not for paper we would 
be a people living for only a day, 
knowing nothing of the past. In fact, 
we would have no records, only ieg- 
ends toid by parents to their chil- 
dren, thus being handed down from 
generation to generation, like the 
early inhabitants of our country who 
left only mounds and crude _ imple- 
ments to prove of their existence and 
ingenuity. The American ‘ndians had 
a few marks and signs on skins of 
animals and barks of trees to record 
their history. 

Paper was known to exist in parts 
of Asia as early as the beginning of 
the first century. The Egyptian pa- 
per was made from the delicate inner | 
fibers stripped from the leaves of the) 
papyruse, a kind of grass. The Chin-| 
ese have a paper of a very excellent) 
quality made from hemp and linen 
Tags. The Japanese used the inner 
bark of the mulberry tree. 

After the introduction into Europe 
of cotton and linen rags as a material 
for paper making, the use of the vege- 
table fiber was abandoned, because 
Tags were excellent for the purpose, 
and cheaper than any other material. 
In 1772 a German published a work 
containing sixty specimens of paper 
made from different vegetable sub-| 
stances. From this time on various | 





attempts have been made to find a} 
Process by which some of these vege- 


to adhere. 


made in the same manner and laid! of tne world. 


: | undoubtedly a man’s 
Each succeeding sheet is| That is why youth holds the whip-hané 


truth, true to your own task. Who 
shall deny that the martyrs Nero 
burned did not experience joys in the 


consuming flame more delicate and 
sweet than ever thrilled epicure or 
lover? 

Second: (and well nigh first) 
Courage—the Godlike quality that 
creads not; the unanalyzable thing in 
man that makes him execute his con- 
ception, no matter how insane or ab- 
surd it may appear to others, if it ap- 
pears rational to him, and then stride 
ahead to his next great deed, regarda- 
less of the gossips. 


Third: Reserve; the power to hold 
one’s forces in check, as a general 
Gisposes his army in an engagement on 
which the fate of an empire or of the 
world may depend. This powerof re 
serve involves silence. Talk all you 
please, but keep your large conceptions 
to yourselftill the hour to strike arrives 
end then strike with all your might. 
Play your game like a lord. In poli: 
tics they call some men “rubber 
shoes;” such men continue long, but 
they never achieve highly. Do not trrsg’ 
to cui..vate this quality if Nature has 
been so kind as not to endow you wit 
it. It is not a masterful quality. Have 
the courage not only of your convic- 
tions—that is not so hard—but have 
the courage of your conceptions. The 
man will never have a destiny worth 
considering who is not willing to put 
it to the touch. Reserve. also,includes 
the power to wait; and that is almost 
es crucial a test of greatness as cour- 
age itself. Many a baitle has been 
lost by over-eagerness. There was the 
greatness of Fate itself in the order oi 
the American officer of the Revolv- 
tion who said: “Wait men, until] vou 
see the whites of their eves.” Time is 
greatest ally. 


That is why Youth car 


transversely upon the others until the! afford to dare. It is also why age does 
paper is sufficiently thick; the layers| not dare to dare. With Youth, to-mor- 
are then pressed together and dried in| row is merely an accession of power, 


the sun. 

The method for preparing rags for 
paper is a more complicated one. The 
rags are ground up to a pulp and mix- 
ed with water and some kind of giue 
to give it firmness; then dried. 


In 1799 a machine was invented for, 


treating straw so as to make it cap- 
able of being manufactured into pa- 
per. More improvements are being 
made. There are now mills which 
produce no other paper than that 
made from straw and wood. A very 
thin paper made from silk is used 
for bank notes. Tissue paper is a 
firm, thin paper resmebling the tis- 
sue membranes of the body. There 
is no substance of more use to hu- 
manity, nor as remarkable in its uses. 

The great circulation of books, mag- 
azines, papers and pictures have done 
more for the civilization and enlight- 
ment of our people than oratory from 
the platform and pulpits: and _ the 
geat joy we have receiving letters 
from far away friends would not be 
known if it were not for paper. Be- 
sides this, many useful articles are 
made from it, such as collars. cuffs, 
buckets, tanks, bells and cannons. So 
numerous are the materials and uses 
of pape., it is certainly one of the 
greatest products of scientific re 
search. 

a * * od * 
QUALITIES THAT MAKE UP CHAR- 
ACTER. 

First: Sincerity, fidelity, the abil- 
ity to be true—true to friends, true 








but with age—ah well! with age. as 
Omar says, 
“Tomorrow I may be 
Myself with yesterday’s seven thous- 
and years.” 

Fourth: The fourth great quality 
in character, the lowest one in the list, 
is Intellect; not that it is not so valu- 
able as the others, but it is so abund- 
ant and, without the others, so use 
less. What is it we hear the strong: 
handed Philistines say in the market- 
place? “Brains are cheap;” that is 
what we hear them say. And ther 
say trulv. Many years ago 1 became 
acquainted with one of the great mi)- 
lionaires of America, who has become 
such by building things, by raising 
cattle, by erecting factories, and not 
by shuffling the cards of trade. His 
grammar is defective, but his elemen- 
tal vitality will do you as much good 
as a walk in the fresh air after the 
poisoned and steaming atmosphere of 
a crowded room. “How have I suc- 
ceeded?” said he, in answer to a ques- 
tion one day. “Oh by just having the 
nerve to decide upon a plan, and then 
by hiring these brainy fellows to do 
my work. I can get the services of 
the ablest lawyer in this city for a 
mere fragment of a crumb of what I 
realize from his thought and industry. 


The secret of success? Why, sir, it is 
will, that is all will, nerve, and 
‘sand. ” 


From Sincereity, the Keystone of 
Charactc-. 
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WHEN TO SMILE. 
Smile a little, smile a little, 

As you go along. 

But when things go wrong, 

Smile and sing a song. 
Care delights to see you frowning, 

Loves to hear you sigh; 

Turn a smiling face upon her, 

Quick the dame will fly. 

—Brooklyn Citizen. 
> * * . co 
GOOD RECIPES. 
Potato Puffs. 

One pint of hot mashed potatoes, 
one large spoonful of butter, two eggs, 
one-half cupful of hot milk or cream, 
one tablespoonful of chopped parsley, 
pepper and salt. Mash the potatoes 
fine and light in the same kettle in 
which they were cooked; add the salt, 
milk and butter heated together, and 
beat well. When slightly cooled, stir 
into the potatoes, ‘also the parsley. 
Shape into smooth roynd balls. Brush 
over them the remainder of the eggs, 
and bake on a buttered tin to a light 
brown. 

Corn Oysters. 

Select a dozen good-sized ears of 
corn; score and press out the pulp; 
add a dash of red pepper, half a tea- 
spoonful of salt, a dash of black pep- 
per, two heaping teaspoonfuls of flour 
and the yolks of two eggs; mix, then 
stir in carefully the well-beaten whites 
of the eggs. Put two table-spoonfuls 
of lard in a frying-pan; when it is hot, 
drop in the mixture by tablespoonfuls, 
making each one about the size and 
shape of an oyster. When brown on 
one side, turn and brown the other; 
drain on paper, and serve immedi- 
ately. 

Corn Fritters. 

Score the corn down the center of 
each ridge of grains, then with the 
back of the knife press out the pulp, 
leaving the hull on the cob; do not 
grate the corn, as in this way you get 
the hull in small pieces. To each pint 
of pulp add a half pint of milk, the 
yolks of two eggs, half a teaspoonful 
of salt, two dashes of black pepper, 
and a cup of sifted flour; beat well, 
then stir in carefully one teaspoonful 
of baking powder and the whites of 
the eggs, well beaten. Have your lard 
steaming hot, and drop the mixture by 
spoonfuls into it; when it is brown on 
one side, turn and brown the other; 
lift carefully with a skimmer, drain 
on brown paper and serve immediate- 
ly. If the fritter is pierced with a 
fork it allows the steam to escape 
end the fritter becomes greasy and 
heavy. 

* ok * * + 
HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 

In bottling catsup or pickles, boil 
the corks, and while hot you can press 
them into the bottles and when cold 
they are tightly sealed. 

That flowers are generally benefic- 
ial in a sick room, instead of harmful, 
as formerly supposed, is fully estab- 
lished according to many physicians. 
Of course stale flowers should never 
be allowed to remain in any room. 

An appetizing sandwich, and one 
that has the merit of novelty, is made 
of thin slices of brown bread spread 
with very little butter, then with a 
layer of chopped English walnuts and 
almonds. The nuts should be slightly 
salted. 

It is said that sand around the stems 
of cut flowers will keep them fresh 
longer than almost anything else. 
Place the flowers in a vase, then in- 
sert a funnel and pour in loose sand 





until the vase is almost filled. Add 
water until it rises an inch or so abuve 
the sand. Keep on adding fresh wa- 
ter each day, taking care not to let 
the sand get dry. 

A teaspoonful of powdered charcoal 
stirred into a glass of cold water and 
drunk by a person suffering from sick 
headache caused by a disordered stom- 
ach will often afford relief. It absorhs 
the disturbing gases and relieves the 
nerves 

* * * * » 


“TWO NEIGHBORS.’ 


(By Mrs. Thos. Miles, Washington, 
Indiana.) 

“Good morning, Friend Jones; how 
are you getting along with your plant- 
ing?” 

“Oh, 
weather. 
planted 


considering the 
your corn 


just fine, 

Have you got 
yet?” 

“Oh no: I am not through plowing 
yet. It seems like you always get 
ahead of all the rest of us.” 

“Well I must hurry on to town, for 
I want to get some good seed corn.” 

So he drove on to town. The week 
following still found Brown with his 
corn not planted. Jones’ corn and 
other truck were coming up. So 
things went on until fall. 

One day as Jones was going to town 


with a load of corn, he met Brown 
coming home. 
“Well, Jones; I believe you were 


born lucky.” 

“Not at all, Brown, but I will tell 
you my secret. The reason I have 
such good luck with my crops is be- 
cause I read “Successful Farming,” 
the best farm paper in the world, and 


then I do my work by what I learn 
from it. I would advise you to sub- 
scribe for it before another spring. 

“Well, I must be going: so good 
day.” 


*& * * * * 

Whatever the number of a man’s 
friends, there will be times in his life 
when he has one two few; but if he 
has only one enemy, he has not ene 
too many.—Bulwer Lytton. 


An Irish recruit, wishing to evade 
service in the army, -was brought up 
for medical examination, and the doc- 
tor asked him: 

“Have you any defects?” 

“Yis, sor. Oi’m short-soighted.” 

“How can you prove it?” 

“Easy enough. Do yez see thot nail 
upon th’ wall?” 


“Sure.” 
“Well,” said Pat, triumphantly, “be- 
gorra Oi don’t!” 
*x* * & *x * 


In a Missouri town there is a town 
clock which is so loud that at night 
Kthe residents have to sleep between 
ticks. 





SECROGRAPH. 
The Wonderful System of Secret Writing. 

Just the Thing for Lovers. You Can Let 

Your Love Letters Lay Around Any Place 

and no Person Can Read Them, 

WHAT SECROGRAPH IS, 

It is a water white liquid with which you write as 
with ordinary ink. Anyone who knows the secret 
can make the writing appear and disappear at will. 
It remains invisible until subjected to certain treat- 
ment and becomes invisible of its own aceord. One 
bottle will write hundreds of letters. Price by 
mail, postpaid, 10c. Address, 

EAGLE SUPPLY CO., - New Castle, Pa. 

Nore—Send us 25¢c fora year’s subscription to 


the American Eagle, and we will send youa 
bottle of this wonderful fiuid free, 





| . 

Gee Whizz Washer. 
Easy running, easy on clothes, fast, 
—~Pi—=3 perfect work, durable—no washboard. 
¥, fore!) Cheap to introducers. 30 days’ trial. 
“Sr GEE WHIZZ WASHING MACHINE CO., 


















Dept. A Des Moines, lowa. or Cardington, Ohio. 
SPOON PERFUME 
SPOON DENTIFRICE 


ALVINS srooh it 


Our concentrated goods are put up in our patent 
covered spoon. Handy, clean, and economical. 
Two odors.two Ounces of fine perfumes for ten 
cents. Four colors, four ounces of writing ink for 
ten cents. Two ounces of excellent dentifrice for 
ten cents. Bent postpaid anywhere. ALVIN 
MFG. CO., 1187 W. North Ave., Chicago, IL 





12 yard pieceof TORCHON LACE forthree 2c 





stamps. STERLING SUPPLY Co.,Forestdale,Mass. 
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“Burros.’’ 


2S5'c ¥ 
Address all orders to 


Dept. B. 
SPECIAL—A beautiful coior plate of Rocky Moun- 
tain minerals and a color plate of polished agates, 
each 9x11 inches in size, and a marvelous lot of photo- 
graphic illustrations of Indian curios, baskets, odd and 
useful novelties to be had nowhere else, sent on re- 


Copyright 1902 by H. H. Tammen., 
Patented Jan. 20, 1903. 


A book cut out in the exact shape of a burro’s head. 
Illustration is a reduced picture of the book which is 
9%x6% inches in size. 

The new edition is now ready for distribution. 
Thirty-two new subjects have been added making 
the hook exactly twice its former size. It now con- 
tains 64 of the cutest and best burro pictures ever col- 
lected. 
life in Mexico and show to what uses this lazy little 
creature can be put. 

“Rags,” That’s Me", **Ten Minutes for Lunch,” 
‘Will Be Home Soon,” “When Shall We Three Meet 
Again,’ Hello! Talk Louder,” ‘Now will You be 
Good,” **4 Sens and a Jack,”’ “* When Greek Meets 
Greek,” anc 

The printing isin two colors on the best enameled 
paper. The coverisin rough Princess imitating the 
color of a burro, Title in red, While the size has 
been doubled the price remains the same 


Some of the new subjects illustrate burro 


Here are some of the titles: 
56 others, 


STPAITDYD. 


THE H. H. TAMMEN CURIO CO., 


815-819 16th St., Denver, Colo. 


“eipt of four cents in stamps. or free with each order. 





16x20 oven, $26.61; 18x20 





BLUE POLISHED STEEL RANGES, FULL NICKEL TRIMMED We 


Double walls, interlined with asbestos throughout, duplex grate for 
coal and wood, fire box 24 inches long, key top plates, guaranteed to a 
operate perfectly with as little fuel, and as durable as ranges sold at p y 
double our prices, If not satisfactory, your money refunded. 
ranted to reach your depotin perfect condition. Catalogue free of the 
stoves and furniture. Without reservoir or top closet, 4 hole, $15.96- 
With reservoir and top closet, 6 No. 8 lids, exactly as illustrated, 


War- 


oven, $28.65; 20x20 oven, $30.97. 


Freight 


EMPIRE STOVE MFG. CO., Houser Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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saat iterate eter LAGER the store and have nails near by 
: . AGA T’E to hang them on; sew a loop of braid 
8 Puzzleaom NETTA to one corner to hang them by. Keep 
GREAT plenty of washing cloths for the dish- 
: Puzzles marked with a star (*) are protected * * &¢ & & es, and, for health’s sake, never allow 
& by copyright. Contributors to this depart- 9| ANSWER TO LAST ’ .|them to get sour or unhygienic. Wash 

: +h gen Ere MONTH’S CON Bp : 

Std dee in on eae | TRIBUTED PUZZZLE. them out daily in a nice, warm suds of 
to --Puzzledom,’ Succesaful Farming, Des “s Preachment with Pearline and hang them in the air 
Moines, Iowa : * 1- 2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-10-11 12-13-14-15| and sun to dry. Soap is not as good 
a the moral all in eas the Pearline to cut the grease and 
16-17-18 19-20-21-22-23 24-25-26-27-28 | cleanse them. Have a stool or chair 
PRIZE OFFER. $ee6 «es just tall enough to accommodate the 





For the best list of words answering | 
puzzle No. 1, “Things on the Farm,” | 
a toy spy-glass is offered. In the case 
of two lists of equal completeness, any 
















To Successful Farming: 


worker at the kitchen table, where 
you can rest while washing dishes, or 
peeling potatoes, etc; never stand up 
to do such work. Keep plenty of nice, 


LIGHTENING HOME BURDENS. 


A busy housekeeper makes a mis- 


special merit, such as neatness of|take if she does not surround herself : 
arrangement, or priority of receipt} with useful and helpful accessories. clean tea ee aaa ¥ gree 
will decide the preference. As a general rule every other room aes ware om oe — y 
* *¢ * «* & in the house is better furnished with and cooking vesse p= - 
“THINGS ON THE FARM.” conveniences thah is the one in which Kentuckienne. 
1. An animal that is part of the|the busy wife spends so great a portion * £,.¢ = 2 
leg. of her time, namely, the kitchen. A FRIENDSHIP. 
2. A vegetable that excels. medium sized paper pad with a lead To struggle against friends true 
3. An animal that is to guide. vencil attached is a great convenience courage is required. It is like putting 
4. An animal that some college|and I fould it also a time saver. If out your own fire to remain in the 





boys use in the recitation room. 
A tree whose name suggests a 
withering away. 

6. A flower that tells what the sun 
did this morning. 





ol 
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7. A kind of grass with a man’s|r 
name. 
8. A collection of trees which sug- 


you jot down articles needed upon this 
nad they are not apt to be overlooked 
and, to the average women, a minute 


cold.—Carmen Sylva. 


* * * 


A friend is one who will tell you 
of your faults and follies in prosperi- 
ty, and assist you with his hand and 
heart in adversity—Unknown. 


* * 


aved in performing daily duties is 
ime earned for self-improvement, or 
est and recreation. 

Have plenty of store holders about 

















gests a room for little folks. 
a * K * ok 


RHYMING DECAPITATIONS. 
Gustavus took his charming 
Into the country for a 

The afternoon this happy 
Spent, gladly, in. the open 
But as the night fell softly 
They came back to the home they—— 
So pleasant did the journey 
They said they often would 
Gustavus’ “days off” are not 
But yet they’re better than not 












* 6 «A * * 
. ££ = s @ 
NUMERICAL. 


(26 letters.) 
1, 2, 12, 16, 3 is a denizen of the sea. 
6, 7, 4, 5, 8, is a number. 
13, 9, 10, 11, 17, 15, 19 is to strive. 


9 


24, 14, 22, 18 is to long for. 
20, 21, 22, 16 is genuine. 
9 


2, 25, 26 is a product of sunshine. 
Whole is a motto trite and wise. 
Edith Estes. 


* * * 


CHARADE. 
My first amanuensis use 
When signing document; 
"Tis also heard when puss is round, 
And shows profound content. 


* 


A nickname second will disclose; 
You hear it now and then; 
Sometimes applied to little boys, 
Sometimes to grown-up men. 









The third the Frenchmen all employ 
When speaking of their own; 

Affix an “S” to this small word, 
A title will be shown. 









The total holds in great dislike, 

Our northern clime, ’twould seem; 
It is a southern-growing fruit 

Delicious in extreme. 

* oo * * * 

ANSWERS TO AUGUST PUZZLES 

1.—The feet. 

2.—1, Heritage. 2. Carriage. 3. Cot- 
tage. 4. Mortgage. 5. Storage. 6. 
Wreckage. 7. Package. 8. Dotage. 
9. Foliage. 10. Badinage. 11. Cord- 
age. 12. Savage. 

Teas 
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FREE TO BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Cameras and Rings Given Away. 











joys and girls, we want you to do a few minutes work among your friends for us. 
If you will, we will give you your choice of the rings shown above or the camera and com- 
plete outfit. 
WE DO NOT ASK YOU TO SEND ONE PENNY—THE PRESENTS ARE FREE. 


The camera is very neatly constructed and is fitted with a genuine lens made by the 


Korona Camera Co,, of Rochester, N. Y. (It is no pinhole in paper box concern like most 
firms offer as premiums.) With it you can take either snap-shot or time photos as the 
camera is fitted with a good substantial spring shutter. With each camera we furnish 
FREE the-following supplies: One package of Developer; 1 package Hypo; 1 } ee a of 
Cards for Mounts; 1 solid Wood Printing Frame with Hinge back; 2 trays for developing 
and toning: 1 bottle of Toning Bath; 1 box of 24%x2% dry plates and 1 sheet of Orange 
Paper for Dark Room Light, which list of articles comprises a complete outfit with which 
you can take photos and finish them yourself. 

WE GUARANTEE each and every Camera that leaves our place to be perfect in 
every respect and will willingly replace any one shown to be defective. 


A WORD ABOUT THE RINGS. 


The Rings we offer are not brass jewelry as many firms give out as premiums, They 
are solid gold filled and will weara lifetime without tarnishing if not subjected to abuse. 
They are just like the picture above, and if you go into a store to buy one, it would cost you 
about $1." We have aspecial arrangement with the manufacturer which enables us to give 
them ABSOLUTELY FREE (to our friends for a few minutes work. If you choose a ring 
send a slip of paper that will just circle the finger upon which you wish to wear the ring, 
and if you want the set ring, state whether Brilliant, Emerald or Ruby set is desired, 


HOW TO GET EITHER THE CAMERA AND OUTFIT OR A RING FREE POSTPAID 


Without you sending us one cent, we will send you, postpaid, TEN AEERICAN 
EAGLE subscription certificates and TEN bottles of gle Flavoring Tablets. You will 
sell the Certificates for 10 cents each and with each one give a bottle of the Flavoring Tablets 
FREE. The American Eagle is one of the most interesting | papers published, the 
regular subscription price is 25 cents a year, but by securing one of our Certificates from 
you, your friends pay only 10 cents and get the Flavoring Tablets free. These Tablets are 
the most powerful flavoring agency known; they are perfectly soluble and ready for imme- 
diate use for flavoring ice cream, custards, etc. They come in Vanilla and Lemon flavors 
and each tablet will flavor a quart of pastry deliciously. You had better send in your order 
today and get your prize. REMEMBER YOU DO NOT PAY US ONE CENT. Just 
order and we will trust you. As soon as we receive our money, we will send the premium, 
charges paid. You have only 10 to sell at 10cents each. Youcan do it in less than an hour 
if you will try. We will send you blank forms upon which to send us the names and ad- 
dresses of those to whom you sold the Certificates. Fill them out carefully so that your 
friends will receive their papers. Write us today and the Certificates will be forwarded by 


return mail. Address, 


THE AMERICAN EAGLE, New Castle, Pa. 
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TELL HIM SO. 
If you have a word of cheer 
That may light the pathway drear 
Of a brother pilgrim here, 
Let him know. 


Show him you appreciate 

What he does; and do not wait 

Till the heavy hand of Fate 
Lays him low. 


'f your heart contains a thought 
That will brighter make his lot, 
Then in mercy, hide it not; 

Tell him so. 


Wait not until your friend is dead, 
Ere your compliments are said; 
For the spirit that has fled, 

If it know, 


Does n@ need to speed it on 
Our poor praise; where y has gone 
Love’s eternal, golden dawn 

Is aglow. 


But unto our brother here 
That poor praise is very dear; 
If you’ve any word of cheer 
Tell him so. 
7 * . « = 


NUMBER FIFTEEN. 
.. row of Union soldiers stood in 


line within the walls enclosing a pris- | 


on yard. A Confederate officer ap- 
proached and, standing some twenty 
paces from them, thus addressed 
them: 

Three Confederates taken in what 
your Yankee general over’ there! 
(pointing) calls illegitimate warfare 


are to be shot this evening at sunset. 
In retaliation, I am ordered to shoot 
three of your number. You will begin 
to count from right to left, and every 
fifth man will step four paces to the 
front.” 

A shudder passed along the line. 
All understood that those men who 
were to step to the front must die. 

“Begin, you man on the right there,” 
said the officer. 

A young girl emerged from a door 


leading from the commandant’s quar- | 


ters, and came toward the soldiers. 
She wore an apron and a cap, denot- 
ing that she was a nurse. She had 
made both herself, for in those days 
there were no uniformed nurses. 

Lucia Clarke was a northern girl 
who had gone to find her brother, 
Allen Clarke, who was an invalid 
prisoner of war. Having gained per- 
mission to nurse him, she had devoted 
herself to the sick in the hospital at- 
tached to the prison, mecluding Con- 
federates for in this case the blue 
and the gray were mingied, til she 
had won the admiration of all and the 
love of the Confederate commandant. 
She came forward with a quick step, 
She had just heard of the order, and 
knew what was going on. 

“One,” “Two,” “Three,” “Four.” 

Number 5 said nothing, but tottered 
forward. 

“Six,” “Seven,” “Eight,” “Nine.” 

Number 10 stepped forward with as 
steady a tread as if ordered to meet 
a human enemy. 

“Eleven,” “Twelve,” “Thirteen,” 
“Fourteen.” While the men had been 
counting, Lucia Clarke had glanced 
ahead and saw that her brother Allen 
would be the fifteenth man. He had 
only been discharged from the hos- 
pital the day before, and now, infirm 
and with one in five chances of death 


before him, could scarcely stand. 
“Fifteen.” 
A feminine voice rang out firm andso-t of stupor. 


| clear. Lucia, who had wedged herself 

in between No. 14 and her brother, 
stepped four paces to the front. Allen 
seeing what his sister had _ done, 
moved forward to contest the place 
with her, but, overcome by his infirmi- 
ties, fell to the ground behind her. 

Lucia stood rigid while two Con- 
federate attendants carried him away. 

As Major Clarence Fitz-Hugh, the 
commandant, looked at the girl stand- 
‘ing there in the rank of death, his 
|eye was wet with sympathy. 

“Miss Clarke,” he said gently, but 
firmly, “all must appreciate the sacri- 
‘fice you would make, but it cannot be 
| permitted.” 

“Then I will die with my brother if 
|I eannot die for him.” 

“Whet can you do?” 

“I will stand before him when he is 
| shot, and the same bullet will end this 
|fearful struggle for us both.” 
“Sergeant,” said the officer, “march 
‘the prisoners back. Separate those 
who are to be shot from the rest.” 

| “You on the dead line,” said the ser- 
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there she did not know. 

She was aroused by a knock at the 
door, and Major Fitz-Hugh’s orderly 
told her to come. She started up with 
a moan, but finally mustered strength 
to go with a firm step to the prison 
yard. 

There, standing in line, were the 
three men who had been drawn by lot 
for execution, among them _ her 
brother. 

She was about to spring toward him 
when Major Fitz-Hugh called to her 
to wait. 

Then, drawing a paper 
pocket, he began to read: 
SPECIAL ORDER NO. 215: 

“In recognition of the services of 
Miss Lucia Clark in hospital and her 
kindness to many sick and wounded 
Confederates, the lives of those Union 
prisoners drawn for execution in re- 

taliation are spared.” 

“Sergeant,” added the 
“march the prisoners back.” 

When the sergeant and the three 
men entered the prison and the door 


from his 


officer, 
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geant, “right face.” 

The five men and the woman turned 
to the right. 

“Miss Clarke,” said the major, “you 
can’t go to the men’s prison.” 

“T will,” she said firmly. “I will 
take my brother’s place. Where he 
would go, I go.” 

A vexed look crossed Major Fitz- 
Hugh’s face. 

“Sergeant,” he said, “send Miss 
Clarke to my office under the care of 
a corporal and two men.” With this, 
he turned and went into the building. 

A few minutes later Lucia Clarke 
was escorted into his presence. He 
directed the men who brought her 
there to withdraw. Then he said to 
her: 

“If I promise you that when your 
brother is led out to die, you shall be 
notified and permitted to go out with 
/him, will you go to your room and re- 
‘main there until you are called?” 
| “Tea.” 
| “Very well;:you have my word.” 
| Lucia left the office, and going to 
her room, threw herself on her couch 
and buried her face in a pillow. Grad- 
|ually her sufferings gave place to a 
How long she was 














FARM HOME OF ONE OF OUR SUBSCRIBERS.—A Moonlight Photograph. 
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closed behind them, the major turned 
to the girl, who stood mute beside 
him. 

“Miss Clarke,” he said, “it was the 
happiest moment in my life when I 
secured that order from the general 
commanding.” 

“How can I show you my _ rati- 
tude?” asked the girl, after several 
unsuccessful efforts to speak. 

“By permitting me reverently to 
love you.” 

The girl stood as if swayed by the 
wind. Then extending her hand, she 
said: 

“Come to me_ with the 
peace.” 


return of 


—Everett Payne Potter. 
* * *£ * & 
THE FORTUNES OF WAR. 
(Written ror Successful Farming.) 


(By Mrs. T. C. Cummings, Auburn, 
Wisconsin.) 


The “grand army” of the Republic 
was returning from doing honor to 
its dead on Decoration Day. Just out 
side of Greenwoods entrance arch 
an old woman giving out fragments 
classical airs and melodies from af 
ancient music-box. Her figure Wa 
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wrapped in an old grey shawl, and 
crouched over the time blackened or- 
gan upon which was the battered tin 
cup that invited contributions from 
the passing crowd. A party of veter- 
an soldiers were coming along, earn- 
estly talking, and stopped in front of 
the old woman, fumbling in _ their 
pockets for loose change. 

“Well, comrades,” said Colonel 
Gordon, “this is one of the sad sights, 
isn’t it?” 

“Wonder she ain’t crushed here in 
the crowd,” said another, as he added 
his contribution to the tin cup. 

The old woman looked up gratefully 
as she noticed the generous donations, 
and her gaze seemed particularly 
drawn to the colonel’s face. Finally 
she faltered out. 

“Were you ever in Libbey Prison?” 

The colonel said he had spent sever- 


al awful years within the rebel prison. | 


their country and became _ separated 
by the fate of war. The army nurse 
had mourned her brother as dead, and 
when he at last regained his liberty 
and made especial efforts to gain 
track of his sister, he was informed 
by the hospital corps that she had sac- 
rificed her life nursing the wounded 
and sick in a contagious hospital. 


* - & @ @ 
THE DUEL. 


The gingham dog and the calico cat 
Side by side on the table sat; 





’Twas half past twelve, and (what do} 


you think) 
Nor one nor t’other had slept a wink! 
The old Dutch clock and the Chinese 
plate 
Appeared to know as sure as fate 
There was going to be a terrible spat. 


J 7 a 
brother and sister each were serving 


| ——_ — - 


[I got my news 
plate! ) 


from the Chinese 


Next morning where the two had sat, 
They found no trace of dog or cat; 

And some folks think unto this day 
That burglars stole the pair away! 
But the truth about the cat and pup 





{s this—they ate each other up! 
Now what do you really think of that! 
(The old Dutch clock it told me so, 
And that is how I came to know.) 
—Eugene Field. 
x * cs ” 7 


COMMON FOLKS. 
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(Written for Successful Farming. } 

(By O. E. Ulness, Newark, II.) 
We cannot all be wealthy, beautiful 
or famous in the world, but all can 
be good, useful and happy. People in 
the common walks of life are apt to 
think that they are of no importance 
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“Perhaps you know my brother? He! (I wan't there; I simply state 


was there a long time before he died,” | What was told to me by the Chinese 


continued the organ grinder. | plate.) 
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The dog went “bow-bow- 


“Well, it wouldn't be at all surpris- gingham 
ing if I did. What was his name and | wow,’ 
company ? | And the calico cat replied ““mee-ow!” 
cory... ° 7 2 , - _P re agp 99 Te) | - ° 
['welfth New York Cavalry,” said|pne air was littered. an hour or so, 
the old woman. “His last name was] ith pits of gingham and calico. 
Harry Gor rhe last name Was} while the old Dutch clock in the chim- 
finished in a mumble as she fumbled ; ney place 
i : : 7 , ‘ess and finally: .. P it Se : 
n the bosom of her dress and finally; , p with its hands before its face, 





_ en ele a eeaee te Ge ca For it always dreaded a family row! 
ype, which she hande > col- =k Ay lie selina ae 
onel. “Maybe you’ll know him by the'! (Now, mind, I'm onl) telling — , 
picture.” p> id st 1s he opened the What the old Dutch clock declares is 
ture, said she, as he opened tue ‘ 
; rue. 
case and turned it so the light would | , ) 


fall on it good. He was seen to stare | 
at it, look closer, and then seemed 
about to fall. His comrades supported 
the trembling man as he turned to 
face the old woman. 

“Oh! my sister! Jean! Jean! 
am your brother that you believed had 
died in the Southern prison,” he ex- 
Claimed as he grasped her by the In 


The Chinese plate looked very blue, 

And wailed, “Oh, dear! What shall we 
do?” 

But the gingham dog and the calico 
I cat 
Wallowed this way and tumbled that, 
Employing every tooth and claw 
the awfullest way you ever saw— 
oh. how the gingham and calico 
flew! 


hands and drew her to her feet and | And, 
kissed 


her. 
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had heen an army nurse; | (Don’t fancy I exaggerate— 


Jean 


—a most erroneous idea. The ob- 
scurest comes in contact with other 
| fellow beings, and leaves an influence 
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CONTRIBUTED BY ONE OF OUR 12-YEAR OLD GIRL READERS. 
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for good or ill. Then the best things 
in life are as often possessed by the 
poor and humble as by those moving 
in the highest society. Money cannot 
purchase our love. A pretty face is not 
always the sign of a noble character. 
Fame is not a symptom of happiness. 
Though your name be not known out- 
side your own community, it may live 
forever. A helping hand extended to 
those in need; a word of kindness and 
sympathy to a soul in sorrow or des- 
pair; the influencing of an_ erring 
brother to lead a higher life, are deeds 
that never die. In the realms of im- 
mortally, they will rise up and “call 
you blessed.” 
* * a * * 

Friendship is to be purchased only 
by friendship. A man may have au- 
thority over another, but he can never 
have their heart but by giving his 
own.—Thomas Wilson. 
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HOW SELINA WON THE “BLUE 
CHINY.” 
(Writt:a for Successful Farming.) 


(By T. ‘ elestine Cummings, Auburn, 

Wiser usin.) 

Selina was rocking back and forth 
excitedly. 

“Yes, think of it, 
‘blue chiny’ to a peddler! 
she’s doin’,” pointing to 
side of the hallway. 

“The peddler stopped at my house 
an’ asked if we hadn’t any old things 
to sell? | 

“No,” says I, “an’ if I had, wouldn't! 
sell ’em.” 

“And then he showed me a blue sau-! 
cer he'd bought. Soon’s as I clapped | 
eyes on it, I exclaimed: 


Sary! a sellin’ 
That’s what | 
the other'| 





“Why! that is one of Grandm Cum-| 
ber’s pieces of ‘blue chiny.’” 
“*VYes,’ says he, ‘mebbe _’tis. I 


bought it of a woman by dhat name.’ 

“Well! Selina, what’s one saucer? 
Don’t you fret. She won’t sell any 
more. Soon’s she saw the man’s eager- 
ness to purchase the whole set, she 
turned contrary an’ shut up shop. Be- 
ing only a half sister her queer ways 
don’t bother me, not now, since she 
elected to live by herself in the other| 
half o’ the house. I had to buy my 
way with her for the sake of peace,| 
by givin’ her everything she wanted 
to hoard up in there.” 

“Then,” said Selina, you haven’ 4 
bit of the blue chiny, I suppose?” 

“Too bad! . You see, it ain’t only 
that, we’re goin’ ta have a centennial | 
celebration an’ git together all the old 
things we can, but after that’s over 
I mean to scrape up some of the pieces 
o’ blue chinvy and express ’em_ to 
daughter Friscilla in Seattle. She’s 
some homesick, an’ jes crazy over old 
things.” 

“Yes,” said Sarah, in a musing! 
tone; “I have got a few pieces. I! 
wisht there were more, as I’d admire} 
to send them to Seattle.” 

Then she laughed to herself, and 
said: 

“I have it. There is only one thing 
that makes Belinda more hopping mad 
than anything else, an’ that’s to have 
anyone get ahead of her.” 

Then she rose suddenly. dropping 
her sewing on the floor, and hastened 
over to the china cupboard, stood up 
on a chair and reached back on the| 
top shelf. brins'ng forth a pretty 
pitcher of delftware which she polish- 
ed up on her apron carefully. 

“Now, Selina Pearson, you do jes 
as I ic!] you an’ we'll git all the chiny 
she has. You see this pitcher belong- 
ed to old Grandma Porter on your side 
of the house. Mow you take this; I 
giv’ it to vou outvight. Take it in 
your hand an’ go e:"osst the hall an’ 
call Belinda. Tell her [ giv’ it to you 
an’ ask her if she knows whether Cou- 
sin Hannah’s got the sugar bowl to 
match it.” 

Selina started on her errand with| 
several misgivings. She passed) 
through the cheerless, cold _par-| 
lor, and lifting the latch of the kitchen | 
door, walked in, with some trepida- 
tion. Belinda’s greeting was: | 

“What you want in here?” in an 
acrid tone of voice. 

Sarah stood where she could hear 
every word, and was shaking with 
silent laughter. Selina repeated her 
lesson all right. 

“Then she giv’ you that pitcher?” 

“Yes, she did,” retorted Selina. 

“There then,” and Selina came out 
fairly quivering with delight. 

“Look, Sarah! she give me this!” 
holding up to view a gravy boat of 
precious blue. 

Back flew Sarah to her cupboard 





and brought forth an oblong dish. 

“Run right back! Tell her I’ve giv’ 
you tha’ piatie’ 

Selva .sarceod in gayly this lime, 
clicking the tatches, and as she open- 
ed tne kitchen door, Sarah rarg cut 
from her post of observation: , 

“Isn’t it fine? I found that little 
platter :or the gravy boat.” 

“My goodness!” ejaculated B da, 
“that ain’t the platter to it. re it 
is. 
came Selina with the trophy. 
Sarah’s voice met her .half way with 
“I've got somethin’ for you ye’ Se- 
lina, an elegant tureen. [I'll set it 
right by the door. Jes come an’ admire 
ra 


Back 


” 


“Stay where ye be,” commanded the 
other voice, and poor Selina stood 
poised midway, called hither and yon, 
while Sarah’s eyes were moist with 
laughter. 

“You want the ‘Washington plate?’ 


Well, here ‘tis,”” an! Sarah relieved 
Selina of an armful of plates, cups 
and saucers, and wilily drew forth 


more plunder by announcing that she 

was going to give Selina a beautiful 

pil: her of “Royal Worcester’ ware. 
‘j.da heard. 

‘tiere, you take these,” handing Se- 
linn the coffee pot, tea pot, sugar bowl 
and tureen that belonged to the set. 

Selina was getting so tired with 
her iuccssant trips at the beck and 


| 


nod of both women, that she wished 


she 
Sarah was remorseless and kept the 
trade going. 

“Only look ere, Selina! What a 
beauty, isn’t it? 

It was a large punch bowl. 

“Now, I guess no one will have a 
bigger present than this will be, an’ 


|I kin pack ’em all so they won’t jar 


the least bit.” 

Selina stood in the eutry regarding 
her with mouth agape. Why, this 
was beyond her utmos¢ expectation; 
she was utterly bewidered with her 
riches. 

They heard a heavy step that shook 
the parlor floor, and there stood the 
recluse, Belinda, in the doorway, 
gaunt, muscular, a figure of cheerless 
life. She carried before her her piece 
“de resistance’—the large meat plat- 
ter. 

“Selina Pearson, I’m gcin’ to give 
you this. Now you be keeriu: of it. 
do you iear?”’ , 

She set it down, then mrached back 
to her territory and bolted her doors. 

“Well,” quoth Sarah, “isn’t this a 
victory worth havin’ now? You’ve the 
hull set, Selina,” and Sarah bustled 
around until she found a bushel basket 
and lots of papers. It didn’t take her 
long to pack them, for said she: 

“If we don’t get them out o’ the 
house quick, she may change her 
mind and demand them all back again. 
You back out your horse and drive 
aroun’ an’ we’ll hav’ this aboard in no 
time.” 

“Oh, but it’s a shame to hav’ to 
hurry so.” She knew Sarah would 
have such a nice supper, ' 

“It can’t be helped this time. There! 
Selina, we kin talk it all up Sunday 
when I come over,” and she gave the 
horse a smart slar to start him. 

“Well,” she said, as she ran in to 
get supper, after watching the last 
lingering glow of the sunset, “isn’t it 
a queer world? I wonder now if, af- 
ter all Belinda’s generosity, her heart 
isn’t a little less stony! MTI’ll see. 

“Oh Belinda!” she called, “come 
and have supper with me, won’t you? 
I’m making waffies.” Back came the 
resolute answer: 


“T’ve me own: thanks.” 


could flop down a moment, but 


Dutch delftware.’ | 


THERE ARE TIMES 
When extravagance carries a ray 


to set your boat on!’ of sunshine into an aching heart. 


When wisdom’s whispers’ force 
thoughts of the unknown hereaftér. 

When common sense fills the void 
made by the absence of education. 

When the heart turns against even 
the luxuries of life. ~ 


When words spoken in a merry 


'mood strike\the \chord of. affection. 


When life’s burdens are borne with 
a sense of cheerfulness. 

When imgaination leads astray even 
a generally trithful person. 

When too much thinking brings the 
blush to the face with a feeling akin 
to shame. 

When self-accusations stand as a 
mark of honor. 

When company manners are only a 
hollow mockery. 

s> *s *# 7 * 
SEASONABLE FASHIONS. 

By Madame Emile LaVina, 
Chief Instructor in the 
Columbian Correspondence School 
of Dréssmaking, 

Des Moines, Iowa. 

This department is conductea ror 
the benefit of the lady readers of Suc- 
cessful Farming, and Madame LaVina 
will answer any questions they may 
wish to ask in regard to fashions, de- 
signing, cutting, fitting, or making 
women or children’s garments, either 
through these columns or by letter. 
Adress all letters in relation to this 
department to Madame Emile LaVina, 
care Successful Farming, Des Moines, 
lowa. 

To give a picturesque touch to a 
summer dress, there is nothing like 


|a lace and net jacket, made in Eton 





style. It is to be* made of fancy 
white net and edged with a lace in- 
sertion. Cut it with pointed fronts, 
but straight across the back and short 
enough to show the belt. The shoul- 
ders must be lond and have the slop- 
ing effect, so fashionable this sum- 
mer. It may be made of black, also 
edged witn black Chantilly insertion; 
whether made in black or white it 
must be unlined. 

One of the latest trimming ideas is 
the cut out figures of linen, cut out in 
odd designs, finished with a button- 
hole stitch and appliqued upon the 
skirt or waist, being exceedingly ef- 
fective. Trim a palin white linen 
we st, or even a silk waist with clover 
leaves of green linen, the shading 
filled in with an embroidery stitch. 
This inay be used to outline a yoke 
and trim the sleeves. Delicate pink 
wild roses are easy to cut.and make 
a dainty trimming. Embroider the 
rose center on these tin yellow silk 
French knots. Another mode of trim- 
ming is the cross stitch embroider. 
It is used on the shirtwaists and tub 
dresses and is a very pretty trimming 
for children’s dresses. It is quickly 
and very easily done and washes per- 
fectly. On canvass or very coarsé 
mesh goods this work can ‘'s done 
without a pattern, but on fi:.e goods 
it is necessary to have a pattern, OF 
baste coarse canvas ove@ the goodsand 
count the stitches. The best canvas 
to use is the old-fashioned open work 
canvas which is very stiff so the 
needle does not catch in it, as you 
want to pull these canvas threads out 
after the work is done. Tailor canvas 
can be used, or starch mosquito net 
ting, real stiff. 

*> * # * * 

Baby’s Outht—This pattern includes nine 
different designs of dresses, wrappers, 
ets and coats for infants. 


To make Nos. 1, 2, 3, or 5 in the medium 
size will require two and one-half yards 
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of material thirty-six inches wide, with one- 
quarter yard of lace for yoke. To make No. 
4 will require one yard of thirty-six-inch 
material. To make No. 6 will require four 
yards of thirty-six-inch material. Nos. 7 
and 8 require three-quarters yard of thirty- 
six-inch material and No, 9 requires three- 
quarters yard. 
The outfit is cut in one size only and is 

sold for 15 cents. 
* ¢e 8 ® 


Child’s Jacket, No. 9053—-Summer jackets 
and reefers for little folks are made of 
such sheer fabrics that they provide only 
slight protection, but look very dainty. 

To make the garment for a child of 2 





years will require one a one-quarter 
yards of material thirty-six inches wide, 
with one-quarter yard of lace. The pat- 


tern is cut in sizes for children of 1-2, 1, 2, 
and 4 years. 
* * «& * * 


Ladies’ Oouting Suit, Nos. 9058 and 9054 

Blue and white polka dot flannel is used 
for this jaunty costume with bands of 
blue braid for trimming. The waist is 
made over a glove-fitted featherboned lin- 
ing that closes in the center front. This 
may, however, be omitted if preferred and 
ome “aes at the lower edge arranged on 
a belt. 

The back and fronts are plain across 
the shoulders and blouse styliouly at the 
belt. A narrow vest is permanently attach- 
ed to the right lining front and closes in- 
visibly on the left. It is decorated with 
an ambroidered eagle. If the waist is not 
lined this vest is attached to the right side 
of the blouse, and the closing is made with 
hooks and eyes under the collar. 

A nlain standing collar completes the 
neck. The sailor collar is pointed in the 
back and on the shoulders. It finishes the 
edges of the vest, forming long, 
revers. 

One-piece bishop sleeves are fitted closely 
to the upper arm. They are very wide at 
the lower edge, where the fulnessgs arrang- 
ed on narrow wristbands. collar, 
wristbands and sailor collar are trimmed 
with graduated bands of braid. 

The skirt is shaped with seven gores, 
closely adjusted from belt to knee. The 
front gore is extended around the waist 
to form a shallow yoke, that is fitted with 
small darts and closes invisibly in habit 
effect at the back. 

Extensions added pn the back edge of 
each gore at the loWer part are arranged 
in plaits that are flatly pressed at the 
top, but provide additional fulness at the 
hem, where bands of braid provide an ef- 
fective foot finish. 

The gored portion is attached to the 
yoke and fastens at the back under two 
inverted plaits. A sheath effect is main- 
tained from the belt to the top of the 
the plaits. Machine stitching and braid 
on the seams terminate in fancy buttons. 

Costumes in this mode are made of serge, 
covert, linen, cotton cheviot, madras and 
pique. An airy effect may be produced by 
having collar, cuffs and shield of white. 

To make the blouse in the medium size 
will require two and one-quarter yards of 
material forty-four inches wide, with three- 
quarters Yard of contras¥ing material for 
trimming. The pattern, No. 9058, is cut 
in sizes for a 32; 34, 36, 38 and 40-inch 
bust measure. 

To make the skirt in the medium size 
will require four and three-quarter yards 
of material forty-four inches wide. The 
pattern, No. 9054, is cut in sizes for a 22, 
24, 26, 28 and 30-inch waist measure. 

* * * * * 


Ladies’ Tucked Wrapper, No. 9048—Inex- 
pensive wash and china silks make at- 
tractive house gowns and wrappers. A 
very stylish wrapper is shown here, develop- 
ed in white silk with tiny pale blue spots. 

To make the wrapper in the medium 
size will require thirteen and one-half 
vards of material thirty-six inches wide. 
The pattern, No. 9048, is cut in sizes for 
a 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42-inch bust 
measure. 


narrow 


* * # * * 


Ladies’ Seamless Kimono, No. 9061—Cool, 
comfortable, and very simple to make, 
Kimonos in this style are very popular 
among women who admire loose house, 
Sacques and do not care to spend much 
time in making: them up. 

To make the kimono in the medium size 
will require two and one-quarter yards of 
material thirty-six inches wide. The pat- 
tern, No. 9061, is cut in sizes for a 32, 36 
and 40-inch bust measure. 

* * * * * 


Ladies’ Sun-Plaited Skirt, No. 9063— 
Sun-plaited skirts are very popular at 
present. It must be admitted that they 
tend to increase the size of the _ figure 
around the waist and hips, but this feature 
is most desirable on women who are slender. 
Some of the sun-plaited skirts are made 
With closely fitted yokes that preserve 


The illustration shows a charming mode 
made of pale blue crepe de chine. It is 
mounted on a circular foundation of blue 
taffeta that is fitted with small darts at 
the waist. The ome is made invisibly 
at the center back in habit effect. These 
drop skirts are usually trimmed with 
flounces or plaitings of taffeta. 

fee sun-plaited skitt is attached to the 
beft and flares widely at the lower edge. 
training slightly at the back. The plaiting 
opens around the bottom and gives a very 
wide sweep. 

The skirt may be made with or without 
the hip yoke, as preferred. Chiffon, mous- 
seline de soie, lansdowne, veiling, albatross 
of ribbon with fancy catch stitching be- 
tween the rows. 

To make the skirt in the medium size 
will require seven and three-cuarter yards 
of forty-four-inch material, or eight and 
one-half yards of thirty-six inch material. 
The pattern, No. 9063, is cut in sizes for 
a 22, 24, 26 and 28-inch waist measure. 
and voille are all appropriate fabrics for 
this mode. The yokes are usually made 





Ladies’ Costume, No. 9066 and No. 9072 
—RBiscuit voille is here stiylishly trimmed 
with brown velvet ribbon, lace and hand 
embroidery worked in several shades of 
brown. 

The waist is made on a fitted feather- 
boned lining that closes in the center 
back. The front is plain across the shoul- 
ders and blouses smartly at the belt. 

The back is fitted smoothly and a plain 
adjustment is maintained under the arms. 
The shallow yoke facing is of unique shap- 
ing and is completed by a plain collar. The 
special feature in this waist is a “‘handker- 
chief” collar that is cut out at the neck 


perfect figure. 





Kimono. 





9072—Fancy Waist 


Skirt,22 to34 in. waist 


measure. Address, SUCCESSFUL 





the outline over the hips. 











Successful Farming Patterns. 


These patterns are strictly up-to-date in every pnrticular and are selected each month 





9053—Jacket. 


6 mos. to 4 years, 





32, 36 and 40 in. bust. 





22 to 28 in. waist. 
END ten cents in stamps for each pattern. 


eg 


to conform with the yoke outline and 
finished with a narrow band of velvet rib- 
bon. This collar is pointed back and 
front, also on the shoulders, and elaborate- 
ly embroidered. Handsome handkerchiefs 
are sold in the shops for this purpose. 

The sleeves are fitted with inside seams 
only. They are very wide at the lower 
edge where the fulness is gathered and 
arranged at the back of narrow cuffs. 

Seven gores in the skirt are fitted 
smoothly around the waist and hips with- 
out darts. The skirt closes invisibly at the 
center back under two inverted plaits that 
are flatly pressed and give the effect of a 
habit back. 

The skirt is sheath-fitting from belt to 
knee. The seams are all double stitched. 
Extensions added at the back of each gore 
below the stitching are arranged in deep 
plaits that provide additional sweep at the 
hem. The skirt touches in front and has 
a graceful ~~ at the back. 

Motifs of lace framed by velvet ribbon 
provide a novel foot trimming. Dresses in 
this style are made of foulard, veiling, 
wool canvas, etamine, crepe de Paris or any 
of the dainty silk and woo! fabrics that are 
presented in a large variety of designs and 
colors. Lace, silk or velvet may be used 
for trimming. 

To make the waist in the medium size 
will require two and one-half yards of 
material forty-four inches wide, with one- 
half yard for trimming. The pattern, No. 
9072, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40-inch bust measure. 

To. make the skirt in the medium size 
will require five and one-half yards of ma- 
terial forty-four inches wide. The pattern, 
No. 9066, is cut in sizes for a 22, 24, 26, 
28, 30 and 32-inch waist measure. 





r 
We have reduced the price of o& 
patterns to 10 cents and afe 
guaranteed a perfect fit for a 


from the latest styles by Madame Emile La Vina. Full directions, including quantity of material, 
accompanies each pattern. In ordering be sure to give number and’size of the pattern wanted. For 
ladies upper garments give bust measure; for skirts and under garments give waist measure. For 
Misses and Children give both age and size. Children of same age vary in size; bear this last point 
in mind in ordering patterns. 





9058—Fancy Blouse. 
J054—Seven Gored 
Skirt with Yoke, 
Mlouse, 32 to 40 in. bust 
Ukirt, 22 to 32 in waist, 





with Handkerchief 
Collar. 
—Se Gored 
Sore Skit. 9063—Sun-Plaited 9048—Tucked 
Waist,32 to 40 in. bust Skirt, : Wrapper. 


32 to 42 in. bust. 
Be careful to give size and correct 
FARMING, Des Moines, lowa. 
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PIP PW IM She was walking with a pitcher. 


; HOME 


——, 





—— 


Contridy 
Conducted by Ruth forest 


Devoted to our Boys and Cirle 
tions solicited 





FIVE LITTLE PIGS. 
Five little pigs all rosy pink 


Are shut up in a pen black as ink; 


AMUSEMENTS }| 


RAE | | 


Samson struck out a great many 
times when he beat the Philistines. 
Moses mad first run when he 
slew the Egyptian. 
Cain made a base hit 
Abel. 
Abraham made a sacrifice. 
The Prodigel Son made a home run. 
David was a_ great long-distance 


his 


when he kill- 





All day long in a close, dark pen thrower. 
They wriggle and twist about, and| Moses shut ont the Egyptians at the 
then— Red Sea. 
os ay K * * 
This little pig went to market VARIOUS KINDS OF PIES. 
To buy some crackers and cheese, | What pies are very conducive to 
But instead of a lunch leepiness? Poppies. 
Hle bought a big bunch What pies were considered very an- 


Of fresh mignonette and sweet peas. 


This little pig stayed at home 


And said with a heart rending wail: 
“The air is so damp 
It will give me the cramp 


And take all the curl from my tail.” 


This little pig had a piece of bread 
and butter, 
“I’m tidy,” qouth she, “tho’ I’m fat.” 
Then it dropped or. her gown 
The buttered side down. 
And, oh, how she hiccoughed at that! 


This little pig had none 

Not a crumb of a morsel of bread, 
So he swung on the gate 
Until it was late, 

And then he went hungry to bed. 


This little pig said. “Wee, wee, wee, 
I can’t find my way home!” 
But no wonder the rogue went 


astray, 
For he ran down the street 
When he heard the drums beat, 
And he followed the circus all day. 


Five little pigs as pink as a rose! 

They're only the baby’s tiny. toes; 

And before they are tucked in 
blanket tight 

I'll seize them and squeeze them, 

And kiss them good night. 

—Anna M. Pratt in Youth’s Compaion. 


3 + = % 


the 


Editor Amusement Department: 
Seeing in Successful Farming that 
you wanted more letters from the boys 
and girls, I thought I would write. 
A little incident took place in a 
ago. A 


nearby town sometime young 
lady drove a team named Charlie and 
Florie to town As she was about 
to drive away from the hitching racks, 
one of the single trees caught in the 
whee ls. whereupon she stopped the 


team, calling the animals by name as 
she did so. , 
Now, it happened there was a gentle- 


man across the street whose name 
was Charlie Florie, and he, hearing 
his (7) name called, rushed across 
the street, exclaiming: “T'll help 
you.” 

I would like to have some of the 


folks that read Successful Farm- 
be pleased 
Miles 


young 
ing write to me and I! will 
to answer them Sevburt 
Lewiston. Neb 

e¢ * 8 * 4 
BASEBALL IN BIBLICAL TIMES 
A member of the Canton Theological 
interested in 


school, who is the great 
nationesl game, has written a thesis on 
“hasehall among the ” From 
this are gleaned the following interest- 
ing points which help to establish his 
contention: 

The devil was the" first coacher—he 
coached Eve when she stole first— 
Adam stole second. 

When Isaac met Rebecca at the well 


ancients 


noving 


Harpies. 
boys usually 


in olden times? 
| What pies do school 
ldislike? Cabies. 

What pies consider themselves quite 
swell? Chappies 

What pies might bite you? Puppies. 

What pies might we sit under? Cano- 
pies. 

What pies are noisy and mischiev- 
ous? Magpies. 

What pies prance around the water? 
Kelpies. 

What are 
table, but never eaten? 


pies placed upon the 


Nappies. 





lf free from matrimonial chains 

He’s sure to suffer for his pains. 

No tongue is able to unfold 

The virtues in woman you behold 
The falsehoods that in woman dwell 
Are almost imperceptible. 


}In a woman’s heart you'll see appear 
| Truth, darling of a heart sincere; 
Hyprocrisy, deceit and pride, 

In woman never can abide.. 


Who no regard to woman pay; 

Who make women their delight, 

| Keep always reason in their sight. 

| as * * * ik 

} A LAUGHABLE INCIDENT. . 
Two mischievous girls whoaremem- 
jbers of a church choir in a country 
| town, figured recently in a laughable 
|ineident, which is quite good enough 
to bear repeating. In some way, known 
only to themselves, they became pos- 
| sessed of the subject of the minister’s 
|Sunday morning sermon, and there- 
upon set about selecting songs in har- 
(mony with the theme. On Sunday 
;morning they were on hand bright 
and early, looking innocent enough to 
deceive a brace of Pinkerton detect- 
ives. One of them seated herself at 


| 
Stone take the men, I say 
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CONUNDRUMS. 
What letters of the alphabet are the 





most industrious? Bees. 
Most extensive? Seas. 
Fondest of comfort? Ease. 
Most egotistical? Eves. 
The longest? Ells.. 

| Greatest bores? Tease. 

Most sensible? Wise. 

| Which is the most religious state? 

| Mass. 
Most egotistical? Me. 
Most Asiatic? Ind. 


Father of States? Pa. 
| Most maidenly? Miss. 
; 


Most useful in haying time? Mo. 


Best in time of flood?: Ark. 
Decimal state? Tenn. 
State of astonishment? La. 
State of exclamation? O. 
State to cnt the sick? Md.. 
Most unhealthy? I! 
| Best for students? Conn. 
State where there is no sueh word 
tas fail? Karn. 


5+ * *& * ik 
A DOUBLE MEANING. 
London Express prints. this 
double reading. Read it as 


The 


noem with a 


(one and 
verse), 


alternate lines 
four of each 


read 
two and 


ed. but 


' three 


reverse: 
Happy a man may pass his life 
if he’s directed by a wife; 





NPA LO 


f ; ist 
it stands 4nd woman is highly flatter- | ©o!ncia 


CONCENTRATION AND APPLICA TION. 
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| 
the organ and played, ‘Faint, Yet Pur- 
which was sung as a volun- 
Then the minister arose, and 
consulting the list which had been 
given him, called for number 395. The 
choir sang “Almost Persuaded.” The 
minister arose and announced the 
theme, “Courtship and Marriage,” 
read the lesson and called the next 
song. The choir sang, "Triumph at 
and the congregation began to 
jook amused. “After prayer sing num- 
ber 201,” said the minister, and in his 
petition asked that the spirit of levity 
which possessed some of his hearers 
be banished. Then choir sang, 
“Hasten. Lord. the Glorious Day.” and 


suing,” 


tary. 


= 
Last, 


the 


everbodv langhed Even the minister 
had diffieultv in stifling a smile when 
the choir struck up, tehold the 
Bridegroom Cometh.” and the congre 
gation becom positively hilarious 


as the oregon pealed out he opening 
notes of “Whot sh7!l the Harvest Be?” 
And wicked girls 
| preserved xpression of saintly 
linnocence and afterwerds decided that 
“the most neculiar and striking 
ence” they ever heard of.—Ex. 





hnaca 
thos 


throvghori 
their 
}it was 
| 


* 4 


CONSOLATION. 


and the sentiment is very much the Trouble is bad 


The way I find it; 
But the more you've had 
The less you mind it. 
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GOOD POWDERS. 

The following poem was written by 
one of our readers and sent to a friena 
in poor health suggesting that her 
powders be given a trial: 

Dear Friend: 


For fear that you may be 
Of medicine in need; 

I’m sending you a sample lot 
Of powders guaranteed. 


In olden times when folks were ill 
Or not quite “up to snuff;” 

The doctor charged a nice, fat bill 
And bled them for a bluff. 


And then as blood became more thin, 
And people wiser grew; 

On powders, pills and prescriptions 
They fed and healed a few. 


But now a better way we've found 
Than any ever tried; 

We feed the mind and doctor it~ 
(The body’s thrust one side.) 


For, “as we’re thinking so we are,” 
A wise man said one day; 
But it has taken all these years 


To understand his say. 


And so I send this sample lot 
Of powders unto you; 

They’re bound to cure insomnia | 
(If you’ll but think they do.’’) 


| 
Please take one ere you go to bed, | 

(And think of me meanwhile; ) 
And as you read and as you think | 
You cannot help but smile. 


| 


And as you smile you'll feel your | 


mind 
Relax—and body, too! 
And sleep will come. dear restful | 
sleep | 


To comfort and heal you. | 


Good-bye; now take your medicine 

As I have recommended; 
And I am sure that you will get 

The effects I have intended. 

—M. W. 
ok o& OK * * . 
ok BS * cS a 

A Memphis man saw a fine buggy 
horse which he thought he wanted. 
He located the owner and asked the 
price. “One hundred and fifty,” was 
the reply. After looking the animal 
over closely and trying her speed, he 
concluded it was a good trade and 
without more ado wrote a check for} 
the amount. The next day he found} 
that the mare was as blind as a bat, | 
but this did not hinder her speed nor 
detract from her general appearance. 
He drove the animal for several weeks 
the ad- 





and succeeded in attracting 
miration of another lover of horse- 
flesh, who made a proposal to pur- 
chase. 


“Well,” said the Memphian, “I gave 
a hundred and fifty, but I'll let you 
have her.for a hundred and sixty.” 

The prospective purchaser looked 
the animal over, and concluded he had 
a bargain. He paid over the money | 
and took the mare. When the animal 
was unharnessed, the first thing she 
did was to run against a post, and 
then by way of emphasizing the fact 
that she was blind, fell over a barrel. 

The next day the buyer came backto 
the Memphian with blood in his eye. 

“Colonel, you know the mare you 
sold me?” he began. “Well, she’s 
stone-blind.” 

“T know 





it.” replied the colonel, 


With an easy air. 
say 


“You didn’t anything to me 





about it,” said the purchaser, his face 
red with anger. 

“Well, I'll tell you,” replied the 
colonel; “that fellow who sold her to 
me didn’t tell about it. and I just con- 
cluded that he didn’t want it known.” 


* 


PAW’S EXPERIENCE WITH BURG- 


LARS. 
As Related by Little Georgie. 
Thare was some exsitement Here 
list nite. When we was all asleep, 


maw she woke up and Herd burglers. 
Maw’s got offel sharp ears. 
So she told paw to git up rite away, 





1a 
i'Ggered?” maw 
up rite away, I’ll go and Heller out o’ 


| heel. 


) ~AAawnesn ses esnsyqrnse~ssek_rY YY YY 


|down the 


but paw sed she was only dreemin’. 
“Are you a-goin’ to lay there Like 
Big Coward while we are all mur- 
sez. “If you Don’t git 


the window for Help.” 

Then paw he got one Laig out o’ 
Bed and pounded on the floor with his 
He sed his Foot was asleep, 





but maw Claimed he done it to Let 
the Burglers no he was comih’ so they 
could make their Escape befoar it was 
too Late, and they Had to nock paw 
down. 

“You go ahed and lite the lite,” paw 
sez in a whisper to maw, “while I git 
a club.” 

But maw Wouldn't do it. 

Then paw got His shoes on and 
stamped as Hard as he could on the 
Floor, and it seemed Like he wouldn't 
Neyer git started. 


But after awhile He went Sneakin’ | 


Stares with a Curten 
for him to Kill the 


Back 
Pole maw found 
Burgler with, 

We was all Holden our Breath and 
Lissening fer paw and _ purty soon 
thare was‘a Racket and we Herd the 
curten pole Bumpen down stares, and 
then paw Come Back up. He Dident 
stop to ask no questions. All he done 
was jest Come up. Mebby he might 
of made it at Three Jumps. But I 
gess he never Tutched more than one 
step from the bottom clear to the Top. 

When paw got up whare we was, 
he sez: “Git inside Quick. Thare’s 
seven or ate of Them.” 

So he locked the Door, and we stay- 
and swetted Like 


ed in one corner 

poirpusses and waited to Be Killed. 
But no Buregler dident come. Then 

maw sez: “I’m agoin’ down thare 


miself and Find out.” 

“Don’t do it,” sez paw. “It’s foolish 
to go Runnin’ into Danger.” 

But she wouldent Lissen to Him 
and purty soon she found Minnie 


(that’s the Hired Girl) settin’ on the | 


Back Stares with her’ shoes off, 


weapin’. 


| 


She tride to Git in without us Hear- 
in’ her and they wasent no Burgler 
after all. She told maw that paw Did- 
ent hurt her mutch when he Bumped 
into her. 

3ut maw’s jellus becos paw stayed 
Down thare neerly Half a minit before 
he made his leap for Upstares, and 
she sez she knows he jest acted bein’ 
Scared to throw her Offen the Track. 
Minnie’s young and bewtiful. She’s 
huntin’ Anuther place now. 

Paw dassent say nothin’, becos if 
he denied he Knowed it was the Gurl, 
it would show he was Scared, and I 
guess he would ruther let maw sus- 
picion than say He was Afrade. 

Some Folks is queer about Them 
kind of Things. 

—Chicago Record Herald. 
* *¢ *¢ & & 
THE BOY WHO NEVER KNOWS, 
God help the boy who never sees 
The butterflies, the birds, the bees, 











Nor hears the music of the breeze 
When zephyrs soft are blowing. 
Who cannot in sweet comfort lie 


Where clover-blooms are thick and 
high, 
Of brooklets softly flowing. 


'God help the boy who does not know 
| Where all the woodland berries grow, 
Who never sees the forests glow 
When leaves are red and yellow. 
The red life-blood is ebbing and 
splash— 
Whose childish feet can never stray, 
For such a hapless boy I say— 
When Nature does her charms dis- 
play— 
God help the little fellow! 
—Nixon Waterman. 
“* Be * * x 
I am glad that I subscribed for 
Successful Farming.—T. Beatty, Per- 
ry, Iowa. 
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GIRL DON'T LEARN TYPE-3 


WRITING ¢t_ bockkeen-$ 


ing and wor 
Pfor 86.00 a week all your life. Don’t be a hired§ 
Pcirl and be a slave «ll your life 





rTrTry 


for $8.00 a4 
week. UP-TO-DATE DRESSMAKERS ARE INDEPENDENT, 
work for themselves. None of the temptations4 
and pitfalls which are offered in office work.‘ 
PYOU CAN MAKE MANY TIMES $6.00 A WEEK. We can 
teach you by mail at your own home dur- 
Ping your spare time, at a very small cost, and 
make you a high class artisian in cutting, 
fitting, making and draping every kind o 
ladies’ garments. No charts or anything to 
buy. THE COURSE IS THOROUGH and we can easily? 
find you a good position. Write for full par: 
ticurs free. State your present occupation. 4 


> COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 4 
-DES MOINES, 
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SPLENDID Fok CALVES 4n> PIGS 
“INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD” and SKIM MILK. 
Union City, Pa., Jan. 3, 1903. 
International Stock Food Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

DEAR Strs:—I have used your “International Stock Food” for 
the last year and am very much pleased with it, because it is all 
you claim. I have fed it to Cows, Calves and Pigs. Last year I 
raised my calves on “International Stock Food” and skim milk and 
not one of them had the scours. Yours truly, MATH. ALLEN. 


7 We Have Thousands ef Similar Testimonials and Will Pay You $1000 Cash to Preve That They 


Are Not Genuine and Unsolicited.“@g 
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3 We own “International Stock Foog Farm,’’ which is located 12 miles from Minneapolis< 
‘5 and contains 650 acres. We feed “Imternational Stock Food’’ every day to all of our 
Q Wortp Caamrionw Stations, Das Patrcm 1:592/¢ and Diaecrvm 2:05; to our Youne Srattions, 
<§ Broop Maazs, Coutts, Wore Horszs, Caritz and Hoss. “INTERNATIONAL BTOCK FOOD” 
> $8 3 FEEDS von ONE CENT“ is Prepared from Roots, Herbs, Seeds, and Barks and 
4 Won the Highest Medal at Paris Exposition in 1900 es a High-Class vegetable, medicinal 
‘ preparation to be fed to stock in small amounts as en addition to the regular feed. It 
> is a Great Aid in Growing or Fattening stock because it increases the appetite and Aids 
2 Digestion and Assimilation 6o that each animal obtains more nutrition from the grain eaten. 


H AV E Y 0 U EV E be B E 3 | T H E R E ? <$ We positively guarantee that its use will make you extra money over the usual Plan of Growing 


‘S and Fattening stock. “International Stock Food” can be fed in safety to Horses, Cattle, Sheep, 


PORPDORA ROOD OPOOOO OOOO EO. © 


DPOCCSODOOOD x 
<2 Human System. You insist on eating medicinal ingredients with your 
7 v L 7 
tenic, Mustard is a remedy for dyspepsis, Vinegar is diuretic. 


<> Goats, Hogs, Colts, Calves, Lambs or Pigs. 


x It is Absolutely Harmless even if taken into the 
Own food atevery meal. Salt is a stomach tonic and worm medicine, Pepper isa powerful stimulating 
You eat these medicinal ingredients almost with every mouthful of your food, and itis proven that these 


$< 

% medicines promote health and strength for people and improve theirdigestion. “Imternational Stock Food”’ contains pure vegetable medicinal ingredients that are just as safe 
and as necessary an addition to the regular feed of your stock if you desire to keep them in the best possible condition. “International Stock Food’’ is endorsed by way A 
% High-Class Farm Paper. It purifies the blood, stimulates and permanently strengthens tho entire system so that disease is prevented or cured. “International Stock Food’’ 

> 
§ 


sold on a “Spot Cash Guarantee’”’ by Fifty Thousand Dealersthre shout the World. 


@27- Your Money will be Promptly Refunded in Any case of failure. It will make oe 


22 or Pigs grow Amazingly and has the largest sale in the World for keeping them healthy. @2~ Beware of the mauy Cnesp and fuferior Imitations! Ne Chemist can se 


S\ Different powdered Roots, Herds, Barks and Seeds that we use. 
« ~~ ~~ Yo A —~ rw vv, ——— ~~ 
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Any One claiming to do so Hust be an [gnoramus or a Falsifier. 


WHAT PEOPLE SAY ABOUT THIS BOOK. 





INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD Co., INTERNATIONAL STOCK Foop Co.. OpeEssa, Mo. 
Eav CLAIRE, WIS. Dear Sirs:—Your “International Stock Book” duly received, 


Dear Sirs:—I received your “International Stock Book” and 


and it is the best thing cf its class that Ihave everseen. Thereis 


was more than pleased with it. It is worth more than $10.00 to @ volume of useful articles in it from start to finish. 
Respectfully, GEO. W. NULL. 


me. Very truly yours, RICHARD J. MORRISSEY. 


IT CONTAINS 183 LARGE ENGRAVINGS OF HORSES, CATTLE, SHEEP, POULTRY, ETC. 


The Cover of this Book is o Beautiful Live Stock Picture 6# Printed in Six Brilliant Colors. Size of the book is 7 by 934 inches. 


make these ravings. It describes common Diseases, and tells how to treat them. It also gives Description, 


Sheep, Goats, Hogs and Poultry. It contains Life Engravings of many very noted Animals, and also testimonials. The Editor 


It cost as $8000 to have our Artists and Engravers 
istory and Ilustrations of the Different Breeds of Horses, Cattle, 
Of This Paper Will Tell You That You Ought To Have 


This Stock Book Im Your Library For Reference. @@”I¢ Contains a Finely [llustrated Veterinary Department That Will Save You Hundreds of Dollars. 
WE WILL MAIL If TO YOU ABSOLUTELY FREE, *%Postage Prepaid. 
We Will Pay You $10.00 Cash if book is not as described, Write as at once, letter or postal card, and ANSWER THESE 2 QUESTIONS: 


1st.—Name This Paper. 20.—How Much Stock Have You? 


We Employ Over 300 People and have 





Sata és of Testimonials. > INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD CO., Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 


Refer to Any Bank in Minneapolis. 





Largest Stock Food Factory in the Werld. 
Capital Paid in, $1,000,000. 
600,000 Feet of Space in Our New Factory. 





‘Made for the Man 
Who Wants the” 
Best. 








“The; Great’ Western 
on Manure Spreader 


, spreads all kinds 





Will also spread compost, lime, land plaster, salt, wood ashes, cotton seed and hulls, and In every case 
do it quicker, better and more evenly than it can be done by hand. Spreads as much manure in one day as twelve men can 
fload and spread by hand and the job is much better when done. Spreads the largest load a team can haul in 2 to 4 minutes, It 
makes the same amount of manure go three times as far and at the same time produce better results. 


REGULATED feos Kon poor spots 2t025 Toads per acre. ENDLESS APROW back “ints positon“ wis ene 
COMBINED HOOD AND END GATE és:->srrisinevaccr caer mete tonat Scat yt and ate 
be turnedinits ownlength. Made in two styles and four sizes. Capacity 30 to 70 bushels. It saves time, labor and mone 
and will double the crops. Makes all manure so fine and spreads it so evenly thatit is immediately available for plant food. 
AGE CATALOGU tie a hous ee Spreader perfectly and describes it fully. Tel salsohow 


LA alle 
SMITH MANURE SPREADER GO, 66 N. JEFFERSON ST., CHICAGO, ILL, 
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asa on el Wd warfhs MEATY, 
The best of all Lawn and Field Fences. Is hog proof. Manufactured in 18, 24, 33, 39, 50and 56 
inch heights; in 20 and 40 rod rolls, The narrow widths can be supplemented to any height desired 
by Barbed or Plain wird, or two strand twisted Cable wire. Manufacturers of Diamond Mes 
Fence. Plain, Galvanized, Barbed or Telephone Wire. Wire Nails and Hay Bale Ties, Write 


for illustrated catalogues and price lists. Dillon-Griswold Wire Co., Sterling, lil. } 














IS THERE AN 


why you should pay the 
& large profit for selling y 
fence when you can buy the 
ue ADVANCE FENC 
aa direct from our factory at 
sm facturer's prices? Thereisne 


eee” 


——y _ -— + ll : fi of manore, fresh, ter farm fence made. EB 
ar . 30). = : well rotted, fine, i nterwoven—no ends to get loose and injure stock or ravel out. 
~ coarse, ard, heights. Circulars and epectal discounts free. 


ADVANCE FENCE CO., 128 E St., Peori 

















if Our Agent 


don’t call on you soon. send for agent’s terms. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 
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LAWN FENCE 


—— ee Many designs. Cheap # 
XK IY wood. 32 page Cataleg® 
tates free. Special to Come 
Hr #E teriesandCharehes. Addres 
COILED SPRING FEnCEee 
“cs 8 Box 35 Winchester, 








STEEL TUBULAR 
FENCE POSTS. 


Absolutely indestructible. A 
manent Fence Post suitable for 
farms, pastures, etc. Made of @ 
piece hollow tube. Costs no more 
the ordinary cedar post. We 
kindsof wireforsale. Write for 
logue No.43@ CHICAGO HOUSE Wi 
West 35th and Iron Streets, Chicago. 

















